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Commentary... 


Bob Hicks, Editor 


My recent coverage of what is going on 
in the world of megayachts drew some com- 
ments from several readers chiding me for 
devoting precious pages to such a topic. lam 
not surprised to receive such responses when 
I choose to devote some space to an aspect of 
messing about in boats that is not our very 
own. I am not distressed when some readers 
write that they did not enjoy this or that ar- 
ticle, they are welcome to their opinions, but 
I don’t heed those who phrase their complaint 
in the form of a thinly veiled order for me to 
straighten out and float right. 

One reader’s response did surprise me, 
however, expressing concern that I had suc- 
cumbed to the allure of megayachts. This dis- 
tress will, unhappily, be reinforced when he 
sees a following issue with yet more com- 
ments on the topic, and we’re still not yet done 
for Phil Bolger has weighed in with his per- 
spective on these costly monuments to egos. 
You’ll get to read that in the next issue, March 


Well, because I find the topic of some 
interest, more for its cultural aspects than for 
its boaty stuff, does not mean I am succumb- 
ing to the allure of megayachts. I see them as 
the ultimate manifestation of the trend into 
technology that reaches even down to our 
modest level of messing about in boats, as 
some amongst us add things like GPS, depth 
sounders, VHF radios and/or cell phones, etc. 
to our basic boating equipes, not to mention 
(gasp) outboard auxiliaries on otherwise tra- 
ditional small craft. The trend peaks at what- 
ever level of affluence anyone so afflicted 
happens to have. Our carefully calculated in- 
vestments of just hundreds (or maybe thou- 
sands) of dollars in technological “improve- 
ments” for our boats is just walking around 
money for those living in the megayacht 
world. 

It did occur to me that this particular 
expression of concern might have had roots 
in what happened to the long gone and sorely 
missed Small Boat Journal. It’s the publica- 
tion that launched me on my 22-year (to date) 
cruise with Messing About in Boats, for it 
really fired up my enthusiasm for all sorts of 
small affordable boats just when I was feel- 
ing like I might want to try them out. Editor 
Dave Getchell was a master of the genre with 


long years at National Fisherman, and in due 
course I connected up with Dave and he pub- 
lished a number of my articles. 

Then the owners lowered the boom as 
the magazine had lost several hundred thou- 
sand dollars over its first half dozen years. It 
had been unable to attract major advertising 
support as its readership was not perceived 
by the big marine supply and boat manufac- 
turers as being spenders for what they had to 
offer. It was to be killed, but Dave and his 
like-minded publisher, Dave Jackson, found 
a buyer, the owner/publisher of several ma- 
jor antique car magazines who was also a 
small boat nut. 

The content, while still focussed on 
smaller boats, no longer had space for what I 
wanted to write about, so in due course I 
launched Messing About in Boats. After ten 
years of money-losing operation the new 
owner of SBJ threw in the towel and sold it 
to a buyer who refocused it into the metalflake 
bass boat, cigarette boat, and tuna tower boat- 
ing waters where there was advertising money 
to be made. Many of us were aghast at the 
unannounced change in format. And Phil 
Bolger was cut loose from his monthly “car- 
toon” design feature they had published for 
years also. So he joined us. 

Perhaps my concerned reader was aghast 
to find the megayachts on our pages, think- 
ing I was headed down SBJ’s course, but this 
passing look at megayachts does not repre- 
sent a sea change coming in what we pub- 
lish. Unlike SBJ, which was big enough to 
be costly, with paid staff not only turning out 
the magazine but also doing expensive and 
time consuming boat and gear tests and lots 
of travelling around, but too small to be prof- 
itable, Messing About in Boats is not big 
enough to be costly, while still being too small 
to be profitable. 

I continue publication only because I 
wish to do so and can afford lack of profit- 
ability because of our modest life style. If and 
when things like the megayachts turn up on 
our pages they do not represent an attempt 
on my part to please some potential future 
advertiser (can you see Mirabella for sale in 
our classifieds!) but rather just my interest in 
what is going on in the recreational boating 
world. 


On the Cover... 


A youthful Phil Bolger ca 1949 enjoying a summer of deep draft sailing in an Alden 
Triangle sloop. Phil tells you all about his pre-shallow draft experiences in this 1920s vintage 


racing sloop in this issue. 


Roll on, roll on... Well, winter made a 
preemptive strike in mid-November. Six 
inches of heavy, wet snow fell on the North 
Shore and more was dumped in the moun- 
tains. It hadn’t even gotten to Thanksgiving 
and we had to cope with the cold white stuff 
along with the Christmas displays side by side 
with leftover Halloween decorations. The 
temperatures came back into the mid-50’s af- 
ter the snow arrived so it mostly melted away, 
a bit more poor man’s manure than I’d hoped 
for a few weeks earlier. Any lingering robins 
were given the bum’s rush after they woke 
up to Birdseye worms for breakfast. The seals 
hadn’t shown up yet, perhaps they, too, got 
the word that this winter is gonna be a hum 
dinger and kept on swimming south without 
a stop here. 

The Capt. and I, along with the ship’s 
dog, took advantage of the after-storm mild 
weather and walked over to neighboring 
“Little Neck Estates.” As we came down our 
hill to the level of Pavilion Beach, the boom- 
ing of the surf was particularly loud. High 
tide just past 1:30 was at 10.27’, a whole foot 
and an eighth higher than at the new moon 
tide five days earlier. The cycle was odd, as 
three days earlier the tide was at 10.66’ and 
had dropped since then. Offshore, out in front 
of Cranes Beach, the rollers were HUGE, 
easily 7’ in height. The local buoys are 4’-5’ 
above the surface and these monsters were 
towering above them. 

There was new erosion at Steep Hill 
Beach, the margins of the dunes were chased 
back in precipitous 90° cuts where earlier in 
the season they were shallower slopes. With 
the tide’s retreat I could see the combers 
marching into our protected sound, scouring 
the far side of Sandy Point Reservation’s 
beaches that reach out over half a mile into 
Ipswich Bay proper. The water was churning 
into Plum Island Sound and tripping up on 
the past winter’s deposited sand banks, rais- 
ing a roil of white water in long skeins of air 
and salt. This scouring action will readjust 
the design of what lies below. We may need 
the Army Corps in here to dredge the chan- 
nels next spring if any boats larger than 
Marshmelon want to travel outside. 

The word inexorable comes to mind as I 
sat at my Window on the Water and wrote 
this account. Some unknown system far off- 
shore was pushing the water through the 
greater Bigelow Bight, the pressure of this 
massive body of liquid becomes a machine 
that sweeps all resistance before it, the fluid- 
ity of the outside water invading the shore 
side finds no barrier it cannot surmount or 
overwhelm. Sand bars become mere nui- 
sances, fishing fleets get a rough and turbu- 
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Window 
on the Water 


By Chris Kaiser 


Roll On, Roll On... 


lent ride on the back of this giant force. Head- 
lands that have stood against the grinding of 
time and waves sigh as they give up another 
inch of ground. Where there is a shaley 
cobbled beach, the clatter and clack of roll- 
ing stones being ground into soft lawn orna- 
ments, polished up for an adventurous child’s 
discovery the next sunny day, produces a tim- 
pani that is counterpoint to the soughing of 
the sand filled retreating wave. 

This fall we witnessed waves born along 
the Ivory Coast of Africa march steadfastly 
across thousands of miles to bring devasta- 
tion to the eastern Caribbean and Florida’s 
Gold Coast. It shouldn’t seem so impressive 
to look out and see the local action become 
super-sized, it’s what oceans DO. Every time 
we have a few more BIG rollers offshore I 
am yet again amazed and awed by their power 
to shape our coastlines. 

As the sun fell below the hill behind us, 
the tops of the combers were chased with 
golden highlights. Plum Island was bathed in 
the afterglow of a retiring sun. Time seemed 
to catch its breath and hesitate before mov- 
ing into dusk. The smooth burnished surface 
outside of the currents erupted into a ham- 
mered pattern as low sunlight bounced off the 
upwelling micro fractal motions caused by 
lean fingers reaching toward the shore from 
the outer surf. 

Soon the evening dark would steal all 
evidence of the disturbance, save for the 
boom and swish of the waves breaking on the 
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beach. Were it a bit warmer I’d have kept the 
windows wide open to be lulled to sleep by 
the surging surf. I say ‘lulled” as I am most 
soothed to hear Nature in her glory and at the 
height of her energy. The gentle swish and 
rustle of a summer’s breeze or tide gently lap- 
ping on the shore is just below subconscious 
recognition for me. Let it get to a Force 24 
gale or a pounding surf, the storm surge beat- 
ing on the far shore of Plum Island, booming 
like tribal drums... then I’m relaxed and 
lulled into a repose ready to fall asleep. 

Despite my love of a bit of wind and a 
stiff set of breakers onshore, this day’s waves 
out beyond the sand bars were a bit of an at- 
tention getter. What’s lurking off the 
Maritimes waiting to swoop down on New 
England, dumping MORE snow and cold on 
us? As the waves roll on, what’s bringing up 
the rear? Winter had arrived! 
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Adventures & Experiences.. 


New Year’s Day on the Connecticut River 

George Spragg and I hopped into the 
Connecticut River Oar & Paddle Club’s 1-2- 
3 boat and set off rowing in the conventional 
way to follow the rest of the club boats on 
the annual New Year’s Day row. First thing 
we did was to run up on top of the ice col- 
lected near the ramp. It didn’t occur to us 
that we might need to look back at what was 
ahead of us. We straightened out and got out 
across the river without taking home any more 
ice or the bridge abutments that were out there 
in our way. 

We got to the other side wondering 
where everyone was going and proceeded to 
follow toward Pilgrim’s Landing in Old 
Lyme. Wonders never cease as we success- 
fully negotiated some more ice, crashing 
some more and hanging up here and there. 
We now wondered why we had not brought 
our EZ Rowers along to drop into the 1-2-3. 
If even one of us had done this we could have 
had a much more delightful time and we 
would have felt as if we had gone somewhere. 
How can anyone row successfully facing 
backwards through chunks and rafts of ice? 

Gail Ferris, Branford, CT 


The Time Has Come 

The time has finally come. I have de- 
cided that my Sunfish sailing days are over. 
It is also the end of our time at Lake Forest 
Resort. It was a great venue to indulge in 
messing about in boats. 

In earlier years we enjoyed the camping 
and boating experiences at a campground on 
Long Lake at Naples, Maine. During that time 
I built a Snipe (in Beverly, Massachusetts) 
and happily sailed it until some of my peers 
acquired Chrysler Mutineers. My competitive 
nature took over and I obtained one. We had 
some great fun doing some relatively infor- 
mal racing. 

One of our group had an accessory that 
none of us had on our Mutineers, a tube 
mounted next to the center board trunk lead- 
ing forward to the bow to allow a spinnaker 
to be raised single handedly. Now and then 
our friend would state over a campfire on 
Friday night that he was going to blow us all 
out of the water and leave us far back Satur- 
day because he was going to rig his spinna- 
ker set-up. I recall most of the time, when on 
the downwind leg and he elected to raise it, 
that shortly it would be dragging in the water 
and the rest of us would go sailing by. 

Getting back to sailing my Sunfish and 
my reason for selling it. I have now reached 
age 83. I have maintained for some years that 
if I capsize the boat and am unable to right it, 
climb aboard, and continue sailing, it would 
be time to sell the boat. Actually, what has 
happened is that I have not capsized for at 
least three or four years and so I have not been 
tested. I finally decided that I was not going 
to wait for that to happen. 

The last thing I want to do is fail my 
self-imposed test and have to be towed in. I 
have bragged about the fact that I have never 
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had to paddle or be towed in, mostly because 
Ihave been careful to come in while the wind 
is dying down. As I tell newcomers to the 
sport, when the breezes die down in the late 
afternoon, stay upwind. If there is just a whis- 
per of wind you might miss the happy hour, 
but in time you will probably get back. Know- 
ing when not to go out is a factor, also, of 
course. 

Back to the sale of my boat. I had to do 
some work on my dagger board to fix some 
damage I had done in earlier years, probably 
short cutting points of land where rocks 
lurked. At any rate, the new owner capsized 
the Sunfish when he and friends were caught 
in a squall. When they righted the boat the 
dagger board broke where it extends from the 
bottom. He got towed in, it could have been 
me! I agreed to build a new one for him if he 
bought the materials. The new board now sits 
in my den waiting for spring. 

I have been assured that if I get to visit 
Lake Forest Resort in Wakefield, New 
Hampsire, next summer that I will be wel- 
come to borrow the Sunfish. I am looking 
forward to taking advantage of this offer. Per- 
haps my sailing days are not completely over. 

Dick Berg, Rochester, NH 


Information of Interest... 


About That (Back) Cover Boat 

The boat which appeared in the photo 
of my mother, her sister, and an aunt rowing 
on Lake Minnetonka in 1912 on the back 
cover of the February | issue and on the Com- 
ments page of the January 15 issue, appears 
to be identical to one currently in the Urban 
Boatbuilders, Inc. shop here in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, being restored by apprentices and 
volunteers under the leadership of Phil 
Winger. The floor boards and rib pattern and 
the metal seat brackets seem to be identical, 
but the donor of UBI’s boat told us that it was 
built about 1950 by a boatworks on White 
Bear Lake. They must have made many of 
them over the years as I used one that was 
the same, or very similar, in the late 1940s. It 
was provided by the Minneapolis Park Board 
for sailboat owners at Lake Nokomis (yes, 
Mississippi Bob’s canoeing lake) for tending 
their buoy moored boats. 

When the restoration is complete, the 
UBI boat will be offered for sale, Anyone in- 
terested can contact them at 1460-1/2 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, MN 55104, (651) 644- 
9225, www.urbanboatbuilder. 

James Broten, St. Paul, MN 


The Sailor’s Word Book 

In his review of The Private Revolution 
of Geoffrey Frost in the November 15 issue, 
Paul McDade complains about not being able 
to find meanings of certain words in his dic- 
tionary. He might find this book, The Sailor’s 
Word Book, of some help. It is a classic, first 
published in 1867 and now reprinted in 2004. 
It is a nicely done Smyth-sewn hardcover fin- 
ished in linen with gold foil stamping, 6x9”, 
752 pages, and sells for $22.95 from 


www.leevalley.com, (800) 871-8158, P.O. 
Box 1780, Ogdensburg, NY 13669-680. 
Charles Nelson, Raleigh, NC 


Newick’s Nautical Designs Busy 

Pat and I sold our Maine house last July, 
stored some things, and donated two or three 
tons of my nautical records to the Mariners 
Museum in Newport News, Virginia. We 
bought a 19’ motor home and have put 10,000 
miles on it visiting family and looking over 
La Cruz de Huanacaxtle, a town on the moun- 
tainous central west coast of Mexico which 
had interested us as a (working) retirement 
home with wonderful winters. But tourism 
was big business too near there which made 
real estate bargains rare. So we have left that 
perfect winter climate and returned to 
Sebastopol, California, 60 miles north of San 
Francisco, still much milder than Maine. We 
will seek a small house to rent in this area ten 
miles from the coast, surrounded by redwoods 
and vineyards. It has the additional advan- 
tage that our daughter and most of our grand- 
children live there 

All of this would not have been possible 
without Scott Lambert, Newick Nautical 
Design’s new associate, who has been look- 
ing after business from Kennebunk, Maine. 
His abilities have been much appreciated on 
a new 48’ power cat design, stock design 
improvements, and more effective marketing. 
Several new projects are in the early discus- 
sion stages, plus continuing work on steer- 
ing and rig details for a 57’ cruising proa 
which the builders intend to start next sum- 
mer when they finish their major restoration 
of Cheers. Also on the agenda is completion 
of a lug rigged trimaran design for short 
handed long distance cruising and final (?) 
tuning of the 16’ trimaran REV prototype. 
Finding the right person to produce her and 
one to continue the Tremolino business may 
cap an interesting 2005. 

Dick Newick, Sebastopol, CA 


Cover Photo 

The cover on the December 15 issue 
has a nice lapstrake lug rigged sailboat 
which I think is a Dover Sprit Boat. Lines 
of the hull, along with a photo, are on page 
106 of Inshore Craft, Traditional Working 
Vessels of the British Isles, Dr. Basil 
Greenhill and Julian Mannering editors. 

Jim Moore, CA 


Gasping for Air 

Any reader who may be thinking of en- 
closing his or her outboard motor in a well 
should be aware of the problem I encountered 
with this arrangement. My 9.9hp Honda has 
an exhaust relief port located just under the 
power head from which the engine exhausts 
at idling speed. At faster speeds it exhausts 
underwater through the lower unit. 

On my boat’s maiden voyage I sadly dis- 
covered that the outboard ingested exhaust 
fumes from the exhaust relief port and quickly 
died from lack of oxygen. This wouldn’t have 
happened if it had been operating in the open 
air, but due to appearance and noise abate- 
ment considerations I preferred to keep it 
enclosed. 

WoodenBoat #161 offered a solution to 
this problem which consisted of a flexible 


duct attached to this small exhaust port to vent 
the exhaust fumes outboard. This worked fine 
for a while. Eventually the outboard began 
running poorly and would often die while 
idling. Investigation disclosed that the spark 
plugs had become fouled with soot. Several 
months of boating pleasure were spoiled 
(along with several sets of spark plugs) be- 
fore I discovered that the exhaust duct had 
partially filled with water. The duct had a sag 
in it, as shown in a diagram in the 
WoodenBoat article, and the sag allowed 
enough water to accumulate in the duct to 
severely restrict the exhaust flow at idling 
speed. Removing the sag fixed the problem. 
I don’t know if the water came from a fol- 
lowing wave or from the engine as part of 
the combustion process. 

Due to the popularity of enclosing 4- 
stroke outboards in small boats I suspect other 
boaters will encounter the same problem I 
had. I hope this letter prevents others from 
experiencing my frustration and expense. 

Bryan Shrader, Port Townsend, WA 


History & Preservation... 


The Gundalow Company 

2004 was a tremendously successful 
year for the Gundalow Company. Between 
May and November the gundalow traveled 
along the rivers of the Piscataqua region mak- 
ing 15 port visits, including seven places 
where no gundalow had been in 100 years! 
More than 2,000 students from New Hamp- 
shire and Maine participated in our onboard 
programs, twice as many as the previous year. 
Thirt-four volunteers contributed over 1,025 
hours! 

This winter we will offer new outreach 
programs in classrooms as well as implement- 
ing a long term maintenance plan to preserve 
the structural integrity of the gundalow. Next 
spring we will provide programs for school 
groups on the gundalow in collaboration with 
the Old York Historical Society, Old Berwick 
Historical Society, Historic New England, and 
Strawbery Banke. 

After visiting York and South Berwick, 
the gundalow will travel to Prescott Park, 
Kittery, Sagamore Creek, the New Hampshire 
State Pier, Little Harbor, Newington, Durham, 
Dover, 10, Exeter, Newmarket, and we will 
return to the Sandy Point Discovery Center 
for six weeks of onboard school programs. 
At each location the gundalow visits, we are 
collaborating with other organizations to pro- 
vide a wide range of educational programs 
that focus on the Piscataqua region’s mari- 
time history and contemporary water quality 
issues. 

The Gundalow Company, P.O. Box 425, 
Portsmouth, NH 03802, (603) 433-9505, 
www.gundalow.org, <info @ gunda-low.org> 


Tenby Lifeboat Crew, 1908 

Here is a rare photograph of two crew 
members of an early 19th century Tenby Life- 
boat sporting their cork and canvas life jack- 
ets. For over 150 years there has been a vol- 
unteer lifeboat crew on station 24 hours a day 
in Tenby, Pembrokeshire, Wales. The first 
lifeboat was paid for by the Shipwrecked 
Fishermen and Mariners’ Benevolent Soci- 
ety in 1852. The boat, a 28’x7’, ten-oared, 


self-righting vessel was built at a cost of 25 
pounds sterling. In 1854 the Society donated 
its nine lifeboats to the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution (RNLI. Today, the RNLI vol- 
unteer crews, funded entirely by public do- 
nations, provide a 24-hour service around the 
coast of the U.K. and the Republic of Ireland. 
Visit the Tenby Lifeboat website at 
tenbyrnli.co.uk and RNLI at rnli.org.uk 

NORS Graphica Maritime Series, P.O. 
Box 143, Woolwich, ME 04579 


Opinions... 


President of Everything 

Thereby nominate Robb White for elec- 
tion to the office of President of Everything. 
Tf all the world’s leaders had their coolant 
overflow tubes aimed at their bare feet, per- 
haps things would be just a little bit nicer. 
Wishfully, 

Steve Turi, Hasbrouck Heights, NJ 


Totally Out of Line 

The article about Mirabella and the 
megayachts seemed totally out of line with 
what you’re been doing admirably well for 
the past 22 years. It was more about messing 
about in money than messing about in boats. 
Keep up the otherwise good work and I’m 
looking forward to another 22 years. 

Tom Mulligan, Strafford, NH 


Relates Strongly 

I can relate strongly to your remarks in 
your “Commentary” in the January 1 issue 
concerning the compensations we must make 
as we get on in years. As one looking towards 
my 78th this year, I agree with most of your 
comments except the one about no longer 
going boating alone. I feel that if the Almighty 
taps me on the shoulder, what better place 
than out in a boat where I can really revel in 
nature and solitude? 

Many old timers like us say they wish 
to go in their sleep, but for me the best place 
is Davy Jones’ Locker. Outsiders and family 
members may think this is foolishness but 


they will think that regardless of what we do, 
so I will revel in life up to that last minute. I 
do realize we all have to make up our own 
minds about things of this sort. 

Neil Folsom, Standish, ME 

Editor Comments: I was envisioning 
not the tap of the Almighty as much as pos- 
sible bad judgement resulting in the need for 
others to come rescue me before it is too late. 
Companions can be of immediate help if the 
need arises. The worst case scenario of death 
while alone afloat could come prematurely 
with still some useful and enjoyable years yet 
to be lived. 


This Magazine... 


A Proper Explanation 

Since you were kind enough to send me 
personally signed letters asking for my sub- 
scription renewal, I owe you a proper expla- 
nation of why Iam not renewing. While Mess- 
ing About... is enjoyable and full of well writ- 
ten articles, it misses the mark for someone 
who does his messing about in our mountain 
waters. North Georgia and western North 
Carolina are blessed with many beautiful 
lakes created by the TVA some 50 years ago. 
Several of these lakes resemble fjords more 
than any other body of water I could name. 
These lakes are connected by a system of 
streams and narrow, often fast moving riv- 
ers. 

For those of us whose workdays ap- 
proach 12 hours in length, our limited mess- 
ing about is done in john boats, canoes (pow- 
ered by oar or trolling motor), kayaks, used 
fiberglass outboards, and pontoon boats, but 
assuredly not in those neat wooden beauties 
you New Englanders seem to prefer! A good 
afternoon up here might include a little fish- 
ing, a little poking about following the GPS 
arrow, a bit of rock’n rapids terror, or just 
some drifting with friends and family. The 
design and pedigree of one’s craft is of rela- 
tively little import to anyone other than the 
whitewater fanatics. 

Thanks anyway, and best wishes with 
your endeavors! 

Roger Beal, Young Harris, GA 


Keep the Articles Coming 

Keep the articles coming, I enjoy your 
magazine here. I cancelled all others, same 
old thing. I’ve been building small vessels 
here for over 50 years. I enjoy the wander- 
ings of that bandit Robb White. 

Richard Ledergerber, Atlantic High- 
lands, NJ 
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A Speck 
On The Sea 


By William H. Longyard 


International Marine/McGraw Hill 
Paperback — ISBN 0-07-144029-1 
$13.95 
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A Speck on the Sea is subtitled on the 
cover, and on the title page, as Epic Voyages 
in the Most Improbable Vessels. While some 
of the vessels described in this collection of 
voyage stories were “improbable,” many oth- 
ers were well thought out, able craft, although 
small. William Longyard generally limits his 
epic voyage coverage to boats of 20’ maxi- 
mum length, although there were some ex- 
ceptions. The author has researched and com- 
piled a collection of stories of small boat ad- 
ventures, mostly solo ocean crossings, but 
also some long river cruises. 

But he missed my favorite, Eric 
Sevareid’s story of Canoeing with the Cree, 
reviewed on these pages by Bob Hicks in the 
October |, 2000 issue. Also missed were the 
long distance canoeing cruises and voyages 
of Verlen Kruger (see the “In Memoriam” box 
in the November 15, 2004 issue). He certainly 
deserved inclusion. Included in the “improb- 
able” realm there are stories of long sea sur- 
vivals in life rafts and there is even a swim- 
mer story and another of long distance sur- 
vivals in inflatable suits. Also among the im- 
probable vessels was a story of a balloon with 
a passenger basket designed for ditching and 
long distance subsequent travel. 

The stories are arranged in time period 
chapters, starting with Inuits who were blown 
out to sea from the Greenland coast and ar- 
rived, not always alive, in Ireland. In the lat- 
est eras the contest became crossing the ocean 
in the shortest boat although, as Longyard 
points out, these shortest boats were not re- 
ally as small as they were short. That obser- 
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vation echoed my impression of Gary Spiess’ 
Yankee Girl when it was on display in my St. 
Paul bank lobby some time after his first At- 
lantic crossing. 

The author discusses motives of these 
adventurers in some depth in his introduc- 
tion, considering survival, curiosity, money, 
fame, socio political motives, technical chal- 
lenge, personal test, and quest for purpose. 
Many of the reported voyagers seemed to 
have several mixed motives. 

In order to include so many stories, ap- 
proaching one hundred, the author was forced 
to shorten most of them to their bare essen- 
tials and the reading gets rather terse, but the 
author was skillful in making short but 
smooth transitions between the stories in each 
chapter. Not having firsthand knowledge of 
most of the stories, this reviewer can’t vouch 
for the accuracy of all, but when reading his 
account of Kenichi Horie’s Pacific crossing 
it didn’t quite agree with my memories of 
Horie’s book Kodoku, so I dug out the book 
and found that some of Longyard’s condens- 
ing and interpretations seem to give a differ- 
ent slant from what I gained from the com- 
plete narrative. However, the only other book 
that Longyard condenses into a few pages and 
that I have read recently, Joseph Garland’s 
Lone Voyager: The Extraordinary Adventures 
of Howard Blackburn, seemed accurately re- 
ported. 

Reading A Speck on the Sea will whet 
your appetite to find many of the books listed 
in the bibliography and read the complete 
narratives of the voyages that are included 
here so briefly. I do have a complaint about 
the bibliography which was arranged by 
chapters of the book; that is, each gives a list 
of the names of periodicals used as source 
materials for that chapter but without any in- 
dication of which issue or issues nor of which 
story in the chapter that would be applicable. 
Messing About in Boats is included as a 
source for the chapter covering the 1990s, but 
which issues? I don’t have the slightest idea. 

Following the book’s appendix, there is 
a notes section that includes expanded infor- 
mation and, in some cases, speculations, 
many of which were interesting additions to 
the stories. However, there were no notations 
within the narrative indicating the notes’ ex- 
istence. I just discovered them and then fol- 
lowed them back and found which stories 
they applied to. 

In the conclusion, Longyard includes his 
advice and warnings to those who read these 
stories and are inspired to emulate these ad- 


venturers. He lists ten “must read” books and 
some “proven design” boats and designers. I 
would add his book to the list of “must reads,” 
but, of course, he assumes that if you’re read- 
ing the conclusion, you’ve already read his 
book. 
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Review by Bill Marsano 


Now here’s as nice a little nautical book 
as you'll hope to find, and it’s not even so 
little, 433 pages will keep you occupied on 
plenty of cold winter afternoons. This book 
ought to be placed where it’s available for 
quick grabbing up and sudden plunging into. 
Open to almost any page and you'll find lore 
and learning and have fun doing it. After all, 
the maritime world ranks with Shakespeare 
and the King James Bible as a mighty con- 
tributor to our language. 

Jeans has apparently been at this for 
some time, there is nothing casual seeming 
about his work which includes a considerable 
bibliography and four appendices (on nauti- 
cal prepositions, terms derived from the land, 
terms related to human anatomy, changed 
spellings and corrupted forms). There’s even 
a subsection on the animal world. I cobbled 
together an article on exactly that subject for 
a cruising magazine some years back, with 
Jeans’ help I can go back and do another. All 
this might suggest a dry and dusty scholar at 
work, but not so. Jeans has dry wit and a glinty 
eye. I like, for example, his introduction to 
“in or on a ship,” “Not in itself a colloquial 
expression of nautical origin, but inserted here 
to instruct the neophyte and remind the faith- 
ful.” 

Apart from many surprises I found lots 
of old friends. Somehow it’s especially pleas- 
ing to have some expert show you that what 
you already know is worth putting in a book. 
One feels (undeservedly) quite the advanced 
sailor. There are also some stretches. Frankly, 
I can’t remember the last time I heard anyone 
yell, “Remember the Birkenhead!” and I'll be 
blowed if there’s anything to Jeans’ explana- 
tion of how “boobs,” a vulgarity popular with 
racy magazines, originated from the practi- 
cality of sailormen. But a dictionary isn’t 
worth a dime if you can’t pick an occasional 
fight with it. That just makes its companion- 
able qualities all the more enjoyable. 

(Bill Marsano is a professional writer 
and editor and a boaty person of long stand- 
ing and much lying.) 


Wednesday morning regatta. 


Kokopelli, the patron saint of desert sail- 
ors, lulled by the soft Indian summer of the 
canyon country, was late on the way to his 
winter lodge. Following his lead, the 
Kokonauts were likewise tardy in gathering 
at the Thin Man Camp the last week of Octo- 
ber. The chosen span featured a midweek full 
moon and an eclipse to boot. Late season also 
suggested better wind. 

As I pulled into Green River to consult 
with melon meister Larry Bowerman, I no- 
ticed behind me a rig with something pro- 
truding upward. Turned out to be fellow 
Junctionite John Denison with his WW Pot- 
ter 19. With a couple of melons aboard and 
full tanks, we convoyed down to Thin Man 
Camp, a couple of miles east of the Bullfrog 
turn. 

Steve Axon’s Sea Pearl was there, along 
with an elegant sea kayak, longer than its 
Subaru, and Ron Robert’s latest contraption. 
The place was devoid of human life. John and 
I proceeded to refresh ourselves after the rig- 
ors of the road and were soon joined by our 
pedestrian pals who had been slithering 
through the slot canyons, 


Snug lunch stop. 


Pokey Kokey 


By Jim Thayer 


Turns out that Steve Case, I’ artiste, had 
come down early to do some kayaking and 
was headed back on Sunday. Despite long and 
serious association with the professional 
Kokonaus, he is inexplicably still locked into 
the 9-to-5. 

Ron’s progression from a canoe with 
outriggers to a double canoe has taken a jump 
to a Sears Gamefisher. He has carried forward 
his lateen sail and his forward facing oars to 
his quest for greater capacity. He has given 
up his lawn chair for the zen of a hard thwart. 

A fire was kindled against the cold wind 
and it encouraged random nibbling and sip- 
ping. Well dark, the Gales and Jack rolled in. 
Axon treated with sauteed shrimp and Mrs. 
T’s cookies went ‘round while Willie and 
Ruby flitted like wood nymphs and lapped 
as knees offered. 


First Camp. 


I slept like deadwood in the back of my 
short bed camper and only discovered the 
falling mist when I crawled out to find the 
foot of my bag wet. Due to the lateness of the 
season I had brought my feather bag and had 
resolved to put up the tent at the first sign of 
cloud. 

Breakfast over and the l’artiste sent on 
his way, we hit the trail for Bullfrog in a build- 
ing drizzle. The entrance station was manned 
by an electronic ticket machine but, being a 
golden geezer without an engine, I cruised 
right past. 

Due to the lake level being down 120 
some feet, the concrete ramp had receded well 
up the hill. The NPS had built a large gravel 
pad from which launching was possible if one 
didn’t draw over a couple of feet. We never 
gave it a look but went straight south to our 
usual beach launch spot. 

It was decidedly dreary but the damp 
stayed aloft and the company set to with a 
will. Ron was first away rowing with his hull 
gunnel full and a cooler the size of a coffin 
on his foredeck. John’s cruise liner required 
some work to set up the rig. In my own case, 


the mast must be taking on water as it has 
gotten much heavier over the years. Fortu- 
nately there were many willing hands. 

The Sea Pearl was off next, and then 
Tom’s Peugot with its front wheels in the 
water needed help. I eased off into a soft 
southerly leaving Tom and Heather, burdened 
(blessed) with two children, to finish pack- 
ing. Smith and the Nicholsons, mired at work, 
planned to come Thursday and hunt us up. 

The track lay some south of east with 
the wind at 6-8, a bit westerly. This gave us 
long and short boards and at 1400 I had the 
Hall’s Creek marina abeam. A jaunt of one 
hour, allowing for 15 minutes getting the sails 
up. Usually, and definitely in this case, one is 
better off to get sail up and sail off the beach. 
Confounding known physical laws, the fast- 
est sailboat is one blowing down on a lee 
shore under bare poles. 

Fetching the main channel we bore away 
eastward and chuckled off on a broad reach. 
A couple of miles on, the channel makes a 
sharp turn north. And what did we find there? 
A stiff headwind right in the snoot. 

I soon blew by Ron and was handily 
gaining on the cruise ship when John woke 
up and started holding his lead. Ron, appar- 
ently chagrined by such an ostentatious dis- 
play of elitist yachtsmanship, bent to his oars 
and soon passed us both. He later admitted 
that he had given himself a good workout. 

Unless you have a boat that will plane 
upwind, a well found pulling boat will leave 
you behind on a short haul up to several miles. 
That Ron’s “tub,” with its mechanical flap- 
pers, could do so was sobering indeed. As we 
rounded the next corner and once more 
headed east, the wind fell lighter and lighter. 
John gave Ron a line and headed for the barn 
in Hansen Creek. I was ghosting and rowing 
when Tom came along with his A Duckah! 
mounting a 1-1/2hp Johnson. The sun long 
since over the yardarm, my only rational 
move was to take a line. 

Forty-five minutes later, having passed 
only one decent camping spot (occupied by a 
houseboat) we found the advance party with 
enough sand for two boats. Jack and Heather 
hove up as we were getting organized. Man- 
handling two small boats ashore, we gained 
room but Tom, Jack, and John wound up 
fendered off the rocks, John with the aid of a 
piton. 

Ron was warming up a big pot of beans, 
some spuds, and pan of cornbread. Ron is of 
a persuasion which avoids the alky molecule, 
however, he is a tolerant and accommodat- 
ing fellow and so laid on a bottle of Boone’s 
Farm for his benighted companions, a delight- 
ful red, a trifle sweet et un peu petillant. Ron’s 
marvelous beans are an anticipated treat at 
the Starvation meet. Cooked to a faretheewell 
and frozen, they require only warming up. 
Never put salt in the beans until they are done. 
Learned that from an old sheepherder while 
riding a mule up Nick Mt. Give me a mule 
any day. Maybe that explains my boat! If you 
ever see a sheep camp don’t fail to drop by. 
We had a good fire and hit the sack. 

Monday morning dawned bright and the 
fire was revived. Ruby, after lessons from Mr. 
Outdoorsman Axon, kept busy with her 
Barbie fishing outfit. I might point out for the 
edification of the mom and pop set that a fish- 
ing outfit will keep the little people occupied 
for long stretches, but tangles are dire emer- 
gencies with which little fingers cannot cope. 
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Ruby in command. 


Sun worship. 


Willie’s Boat with wild rig, built by Jack. 


We had a nice little stream and with the 
lake 10’ higher our spot would have been a 
class ten camp. There are quite a few seeps 
and small streams because the lake has 
dropped faster than the water table. 

The original plan had been to run quickly 
east to Good Hope Bay, knock around there 
for a couple of days and then, failing an east 
wind (which we would have well deserved), 
motor or beat our way back. However, 
Hansen Creek, which on a previous trip had 
been a broad sail and camp friendly place, 
was now a natrow winding gorge. 

The Navajo sandstone is a thick dune 
deposit which, if you are up near the top of 
it, where it weathers into nifty domes, pro- 
vides nice pools and snug harbors. Down over 
100’, where we were, it’s mostly steep cliffs 
with occasional caves and overhangs. The 
same stratum would be with us all the way 
east. It seemed like a good place to punt. To 
clinch the decision, Steve’s weather radio was 
calling for strong winds and rain. Best bet for 
a comfy hidey hole was Moki Canyon two 
legs back. 

I drifted out of camp, first away, driven 
by needs of a personal nature. The wind was 
very light but Nina felt it even when I 
couldn’t. I rowed some, soaked up the sun, 
and wondered at the erosion delights around 
me. Sailing is fun but there is much to be said 
for just drifting, especially when the warm 
sun is driving the night’s chill from the old 
bones. 

Midmorning Tom came along and 
passed a line. John was not far behind with 
Steve and Ron. Heather would make as good 
atime as the rest of us and doubtless enjoy it 
more. Jack had gone off early to explore For- 
gotten Canyon. He expected to see us when 
we exited Hansen. 

We stopped halfway down the south- 
bound leg at a shallow little bay to have some 
lunch and let the kids play in the water. It 
was a great spot except no rain shelter and no 
windbreak. It was shirts off warm as we tore 
into Aunt Fanny Salad and other goodies. A. 
F. Salad makes a great dip but also a good 
fork food on a bed of lettuce with toast. Heat 
one can tomato soup with 80z. cream cheese, 
stirring constantly until well blended. Add one 
envelope unflavored gelatin in 1/2 cup cold 
water. When cooled, but not set, add | cup 
chopped celery, 1 cup minced shrimp, 1 cup 
mayonnaise, 1/4 tsp. salt. Aunt Fanny was one 
of the Moore sisters, all of whom made it into 
their 90s, and some broke 100. 

As the tummies filled, little zephyrs be- 
gan to play about the place, coming from all 
directions. By the time the lids were on and 
the cans crushed they had coalesced into a 
nice little westerly. It was getting quite exu- 
berant as we fetched Moki. The wind com- 
ing down the main channel hit the wall just 
beyond the Moki entrance and a good bit 
squirted in behind us. This made for a fun 
run except that there are many sharp bends 
and the wind, like an energetic hiker, some- 
times jumps over the necks and, losing it’s 
way, comes back at you. Sometimes, appar- 
ently, he sits in the shade resting himself while 
you drift aimlessly. But he’s a spastic fellow 
and doesn’t leave you for long. You must tack 
on the instant and sometimes follow him 
around 180 degrees, only to find that he has 
slipped away. It’s good practice and if you 
have nibbles and drink to hand there is no 
reason to complain. 


The campsite was a large alcove with 
high overhanging cliff and a tent flat about 
50° up. Dreading the climb, I staked out a 
narrow ledge about halfway up. The camp lay 
near the end of a short arm which played out 
in a grove of dead cottonwoods. There being 
no sign of Jack and his meatballs, Steve did 
his renowned Thai Curry. Our north facing 
wall would never see the sun, but the moon 
lit up the cliff opposite giving us good light. 

Tuesday dawned bright and mild. Jack 
came stroking in mid morning all hale and 
hearty, talking up how great it had been in 
Forgotten Canyon. Steve went off exploring 
but most were content to putter about camp. 
I worked on my backpack with needle and 
palm. One might become adept with a palm 
in time but I will never make it. 

Late afternoon the siren song of sun 
dappled water called. John got fired up to in- 
flate his cat raft. He went out for a paddle 
and, on his return, several sporting types went 
out for a try. Ron and [ also ventured forth, 
exploring a cave just downstream. I then 
worked my way into the trees at the head of 
navigation. It was scummy and spooky, sug- 
gesting swamps of a far different climate. An 
alligator would have been no surprise. 

For supper Jack did his celebrated meat- 
ball chili. With plenty of wood at hand I must 
confess that we had a white man fire every 
night. There were wisps of cirrus but no sign 
of Steve’s storm. Perhaps it was busy molest- 
ing the Scuzzbums, at this same time mess- 
ing about down on Lake Mojave. Kim Apel 
made it to Koko last year, but it’s a long haul 
from Lotus Land and he’s the only one of this 
legendary group to make it so far. 

The Scuzzmum has been talking about 
it for years and seemed committed this year 
but something came up at the last minute. ’m 
beginning to wonder if, like Dewitt’s wife, 


Girly Boat with lug rig. 


she is a fictional character conjured up to give 
the group an aura of raffish respectability. 

Wednesday early on it started to cloud 
up. The group was getting restive and it was 
decided to all sail out and get some photos 
and video at a local wide spot and then go on 
to the main channel. We fooled around some 
and then started making our way down can- 
yon as the wind became more and more gusty. 

I was trying to get a shot of the Sea Pearl 
as she heeled and the motor mount shot up a 
fine rooster tail. Turning back to my own af- 
fairs I barely had time to clench my teeth as a 
gust hit and we bashed the wall head on at 
near hull speed. Steve commented on the re- 
markable noise but I subsequenty found no 
damage. However, the wooden food box was 
jammed a foot forward into the other gear. 

Heather was doing a remarkable job of 
handling her dipping lug rig in a rather ten- 
der boat. Tom and Willie in the A Duckah! 
and John and Ron in the Potter were out of 
sight ahead when I, having supper duty, de- 
cided it was time to head back. Returning 
around a bend I heard a shout and saw Heather 
striking sail. Looking ahead I could see a low 
white object with a powerboat close aboard. 

It could only be the Pearl and in big 
trouble. My first thought was for Ruby who 
was riding with Steve. I made haste as best I 
could, dead to windward, and was soon along- 
side the powerboat, one of them big engine 
bass bombers. Steve was diving under the 
Pearl for something but I was greatly relieved 
to see Ruby huddled in the bass boat. 

The wind was too strong and fluky to 
manage my sail so I banged the wall a couple 
of times and drifted off to furl. A half dozed 
strokes informed me that I wasn’t going to 
return and, in fact, couldn’t even hold my 
own. Experience would have told me as much 
had I bothered to check the file. 


Ron under tow. 


Fending off with an oar, I clunked along 
the wall, around a corner, and into an alcove 
where a rock fall allowed me to hook the an- 
chor. After a good rest I ventured forth under 
half sail. Turned around by some spatters of 
rain, Tom and John came motoring back and 
were sent on ahead. 

I was getting along but had to roll out 
more sail to make decent progress. As I turned 
into our local canyon the wind was deflect- 
ing off the wall so that I was able to make it 
the whole way about 12’ off the wall, close 
hauled on one tack. A remarkable experience. 

After the event, as always, I took time 
to rerun it. On close approach it was clear 
that there was no imminent danger and the 
situation was in hand. I should have carried 
on to windward from where I could have 
struck sail, or deep reefed, and drifted down 
under control or, if no help were needed, just 
jilled around getting video of the recovery. 

Back at the ranch, a fire was going and 
the survivors had fully recovered. Like me, 
Steve had been getting some photos, a busi- 
ness singlehanded under the conditions that 
was somewhat problematic. He had been dead 
in the water, beam on to the wind, well reefed, 
sheets free when a gust hit. He reached down 
to leeward to grab Ruby and that was it. Glub, 
glub. They climbed on top of the bottom and 
within three minutes the bass busters were 
alongside. 

It wasn’t practical to tow the wreck be- 
cause the masts, sails, and all their gear were 
hanging down on the ends of the sheets. Ef- 
forts to right the hull were speeded when a 
second power boat came along and took a line 
athwartships to roll her up. Still she didn’t 
have enough freeboard for anybody aboard 
to bail her out. 

The Sea Pearl is a popular and able boat 
but tender for a boat her size. Such boats are 


NINA with bone in teeth. 


llows Sea Pearl. 


Heather’s Girly Boat, a New York Whitehall. A rare sight. Axon under oars. 


Jack with steering oar. Summer camp, now MUD 


fine if the crew is ever alert but unforgiving 
of inattention or mistakes. I am a great be- 
liever in sealed hollow masts. A boat with 
proper flotation ought to float with the mast 
awash and the hull immersed not much be- 
yond the centerline. 


Bass boat tries to tow Pearl. 


The consequences of such a capsize with 
no help at hand are not comforting to con- 
template, a powerful argument for cruising 
in company. Likewise a good reason to dis- 
cuss rescue techniques and run some warm 
water drills. Fortunately it was a day sail and 
most of his gear was back at camp. Heck, it 
was time to move up to a digital camera any- 
way. 

Having interviewed the shipwreck vic- 
tims and puttered around a bit, it was time 
for me to start supper. In this endeavor I was 
ably assisted by my sous chef, Ruby. Practi- 
cally all the trash on my boat goes into a gal- 
lon milk jug. Some items require folding or 
chopping before insertion but rare is the item 
that cannot be dealt with. Ruby takes great 
pleasure in stuffing my trash. 

Now however, she was faced with a great 
pile of potato and apple peelings. Some of 
the long apple peelings were sort of fun but 
one potato peel is much like another. Logical 
attempts to speed the process by use of the 
dustpan or bailer met with failure. Make a 
note, you cannot pour spud peels into a milk 
jug. Ruby soon made it clear that her talents 
lay on a higher plane than the task at hand. 
As it should be, the guy who made the mess 
had to clean it up. 

Der himmel und erde sold well, leaving 
just one helping for my breakfast. Tom had 
rigged a fly against the off and on drizzle, 
which resulted in an ebb and flow between 
the shelter and the warming fire. Sometime 
in the wee hours I was cognizant of an insis- 
tent pitter patter on the roof. The next blip of 
consciousness was the result of a hint of cold 
water on the feet. I sucked up my knees and 
hoped it wouldn’t follow. 

In those blue water stories, the guy first 
realizes that the ship is sinking when he 
swings his bare feet out of the bunk and en- 
counters cold water on the cabin sole. In my 
case I would huddle back in the bunk and wait 
for it to soak through the mattress. In the 
morning there was standing water on the 
floor. 

In the soggy gray light of dawn Steve 
assured me that everybody knows you don’t 
put an impermeable ground cloth under your 
tent. Another classic case of live and learn. 


There was off and on drizzle as I warmed up 
my breakfast and then packed up drippy gear. 

Upon ascending to the main camp I dis- 
covered dry sand 15’ out from the cliff. I 
didn’t think it had much overhang. Tom’s tent 
also had minor water problems. The plan was 
to move on and make camp closer to Bull- 
frog. Steve elected to go hiking and spend 
another night. I casually mentioned to John 
that I might accept a tow when he came by, 
and then set off rowing. 

Before long John came along with Ron 
in tow and I latched on behind. John requested 
that I furl my sail, which was the proper 
course. A sudden gust with the sail up and 
the head pinned by a tow line could be dicey. 
Near Stanton Creek John turned us loose to 
warm up rowing. Ron started off at a goodly 
pace but I barely had the oars in the water 
before Tom came along and passed a line. 
Leaving me safely at the takeout, Tom went 
back to help choose a camp 

I hadn’t been in the truck with the heater 
going very long before here came the whole 
fleet. Breaking camp in the rain is not so big 
a deal, but making camp with soggy gear 
when you are already getting blue around the 
edges takes real dedication. Evidently the 
enormity of the situation had dawned on 
them. The main reason for breaking camp 
Thursday was to meet up with Smith and the 
Nicholsons, who couldn’t get away for the 
start. Now here came the Nicholsons, a wel- 
come sight indeed. 

The footing at the takeout was slicker 
than greased goose gunk so it was necessary 
to transfer up to the new temporary gravel 
ramp. Dwight was just in time to run the 
shuttle. He also plunged into the water to help 
me and everybody else get loaded and 
unrigged. 

John lit out for the Junction while Jack 
headed for Thin Man. The rest of us repaired 
to the campground where the Nicholsons 
treated for a space. Eighteen bucks and no 
hot water or showers! That’s $550 per month, 
which will get you a pretty decent house 
around here. Joan and Dwight laid on chili 


Nina from cave. 


verde with fixin’s and some bottles, well be- 
yond our usual box standard. Hey! Ron 
chipped in a nice bottle, too. Eat your heart 
out, Steve! 

After supper the Gales hit the trail for 
Arizona to check on Tom’s mother. We had a 
good fire with great hunks of wood Ron had 
hauled all the way from Moki. He’s an indis- 
pensable fellow. Lacking a decent box for the 
grand finale, we made do with a soggy wine 
box which finally made enough flame to en- 
gender a ragged Kokopelli cheer. Thus endeth 
another memorable Kokopelli. 

The night cleared, the moon came up, 
and, after an hour in the dryer my bag was 
warm as toast. The sun climbed into a cloud- 
less sky and we shed coats and sweaters with 
each round of fried toast and coffee. 

A little breeze made up as Joan and 
Dwight put their Expedition 18 overboard. 
Before the day was out they met up with Steve 
and camped at Thin Man. I fooled around 
until noon, soaking up the sun, cleaning the 
boat, and puttering around most inefficiently. 
Perhaps not classic messing about, but even 
on the hard it has its charms. 

Epilog: I noticed sailing up Moki that 
the sun seemed incredibly hot. It made my 
face prickle. I don’t fool with sun screen be- 
cause I am out nearly all year and stay well 
tanned. As soon as I got home my nose and 
lips started peeling. It went on in rather dra- 
matic fashion for ten days. There were some 
snide remarks about Thayer wearing his new 
snowsnoot. 


Video Deal 


Why sure, we got a video. Call it the 
“Big 2004 Wrapup”. It includes Kokopelli, 
Starvation, and The Whale Hunt. Two hours 
of stunning scenery, exciting action, sailing 
splendor, chic cooking show and gripping 
human interest. I’ve even had a couple of 
compliments. Get your 18 bucks (cash, 
check, or money order) to Big 2004 Video, 
Grand Mesa Boatworks, 15654 57-1/2 Rd., 
Collbran, CO 81624 


Camp on the Arizona shore of Lake Mojave. 


Leland Foerster in the Fatty Knees dinghy. 


Searching for a breeze, Jeff leaves it up to 
Leland to keep an eye out. 


Lake Mohave Cruise 
(aka Kokopelli Lite) 


By Kim Apel 


Leland Foerster shamed me into going. 
The weather forecast for October 28-30 was 
wet. Other boating friends had prudently 
bowed out. I was inclined to do the same, but 
Leland said he had an itch to scratch and was 
determined to take a trip somewhere, rain or 
shine, even if he had to go alone. I had insti- 
gated a messabout on Lake Mohave weeks 
before, envisioning the warm, dry conditions 
typical for October in the desert, so I couldn’t 
back out gracefully. Setting aside common 
sense, I said, “OK, let’s go.” Then, on the eve 
of departure, I heard that Jeff Saar and Sabin 
Mroz were in, too. 

Several of the Scuzbums (members of 
the Southern California Small Boat 
Messabout Society) had previously consid- 
ered attending Jim Thayer’s Lake Powell 
Kokopelli Cruise the last week of October 
(always timed to coincide with the full moon). 
I was the sole Scuzbum delegate to the 
Kokopelli last year, and one of the Kokonauts, 
Ron Roberts, reciprocated by visiting the 
Scuzbums’ Giant Five Day Messabout in San 
Diego in August. 

This year, the required time commitment 
(a week or more) and travel distance (800+ 
miles each way) were too much. We settled 
for what I called “Kokopelli Lite,” a three- 
day trip to Lake Mohave and only 40% as far 
to drive. I sent our regrets to Commodore 
Thayer and asked him to think of us some 
night, with both parties sitting around camp- 
fires, Kokonauts upstream on Lake Powell, 
Scuzbums a few hundred miles downstream 
via the Colorado River on Lake Mohave. 

After an epic battle escaping the traffic 
of metropolitan Los Angeles, Leland and I 
rendezvoused with Jeff and Sabin at the Cot- 
tonwood Cove campground/marina late 
Wednesday. There was a drizzle through the 
night and stormy, threatening clouds the next 
morning. The smell of the desert after rain is 
intoxicating. By 8am the prospects for a dry 
day looked doubtful. We launched anyway, 
more with hope than conviction. Lo and be- 
hold, conditions improved! A southerly 
breeze filled in to push us easily toward our 
intended beach camp further up the lake. 

Leland was in his 9’ Fatty Knees din- 
ghy. Jeff, with Sabin as crew, was in his new 
D 18 Myst 18’ yawl (see WoodenBoat #181, 
pg. 88 for more info). I was rowing my Saw- 
yer racing canoe. In the aftermath of the 
storm, the golden October light, clear air, dra- 
matic broken clouds, and brisk breeze made 
for a beautiful ride up the lake. It was like a 
magazine cover come to life. On account of 
the tailwind and push of the waves, I was able 
to easily keep pace with Jeff and Sabin in the 
yawl. Jeff’s knot meter said we were averag- 
ing 4.5 knots. The other effect of the storm 
was that there were very few other boats 
around. Despite Lake Mohave’s location be- 
tween Los Angeles and Las Vegas, we had 
the lake almost to ourselves. 

We found a suitable cove out of the 
breeze and made camp ashore. All the shore- 
line is public, part of the Lake Mead National 


Recreation Area, like a national park but with 
fewer restrictions. We learned that Leland 
doesn’t settle for nasty camp food, he’s a 
camp gourmet, fresh ingredients and fancy 
seasonings. Had we known how much food 
Leland was bringing, we wouldn’t have 
needed any other, but the added diversity was 
welcome. 

We were treated to a stunning sunset and, 
though it was clearing overhead, darkness 
revealed distant lightning flashes to the east. 
Darkness turned the landscape inky black and 
brought out the stars, of course. A short time 
later the full moon rose, upstaging the stars 
and re-illuminating the landscape in a ghostly 
silver grey. We turned in early with our pros- 
pects for the next day unknown. 

Friday dawned clear and we all went out 
on Jeff’s boat, hoping for more of the previ- 
ous day’s breeze. Instead we drifted around 
in light and variable conditions, trading sto- 
ries and experiences, eating, and drinking. 
Lacking wind or strict attention to the tiller, 
the natural behavior of the boat seemed to be 
to turn slow circles. I noted that it was like 
being on a rotating restaurant with fine views 
all around. “Top of the Mohave” quipped 
Leland. No one seemed to mind the lack of 
robust sailing action. 

For a bunch of old guys we were acting 
and talking like kids, except that kids don’t 
act that way anymore. Rather, I suppose, we 
were acting like the kids we used to be. With 
the world a seemingly more dangerous place 
than it was in our youth, kids nowadays don’t 
go places and do things and have adventures 
unsupervised like we used to. A bit of beach 
flotsam discovered by Sabin highlighted this 
notion, an inflatable beachball with a mes- 
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sage printed on the side in ten languages, 
“Children are to be supervised in the use of 
this ball.” 

The combination of the earlier rain and 
the mid-week start of our cruise resulted in 
few other boats around. What I seek on these 
camp cruising trips, and what we got on Lake 
Mohave, was an “illusion of wilderness.” The 
wilderness mood and the quiet were predict- 
ably broken with the arrival of the weekend. 
Dawn Saturday brought the piercing whine 
of several 200+hp bass boats hurtling by at 
warp speed. 

It was time to head home anyway. 
Mohave had bestowed the gift of perfect 
weather despite a gloomy forecast and now 
we received a parting favor. The southerly 
wind that had pushed us to our campsite re- 
versed and pushed us back to the launch ramp. 
How often do you get a tailwind going both 
ways? Jeff and Sabin prudently set only their 
mainsail. Leland agreed in hindsight that he 
should have reefed the sail on his dinghy. But 
then he would have missed the adrenaline 
rush of burying the bow, death rolls, and so 
on. For my part I stayed dry by keeping the 
canoe aligned downwind, resisting the ten- 
dency to broach. I was able to “surf” a series 
of waves which would sling me forward with- 
out pulling on the oars. 

Our plan for simultaneous messabouts, 
with the Kokonauts and Scuzbums on differ- 
ent Colorado River reservoirs was accom- 


plished. I learned later that the same weather 
front we dodged on Lake Mohave slammed 
the Kokonauts on Lake Powell. See Thayer’s 
report elsewhere in this issue. 

Color photos of our Mohave messabout 
may be seen at this website: http:// 
www.smallboatforum.com/PDFfiles/ 
KimApelKokopelliLite.pdf. 


Precision 18 | 


Displacement 1100 Ibs. 
Ballast, Lead 350 Ibs. 
Sail Area 145 sq. ft. 
Draft, Bd Down 4’3” 
Draft, Bd Up 16” 

LOA 17’5” 

LWL 15’5” 

Beam 7’5” 


15’ C.B. 
16-° B.K. 
18’ - 21’ - 23’ 


FERNALD’S MARINE 


291 High Rd., Newbury, MA 01951 
(978) 465-0312 


Sherpa 


A John Welsford design 
9’ 0” x 4’ 7” 


“7 GBBAINBE 


LoWELL’s Boat SHOP 


Offering 27 Workshops in 2005 


From Woodworking for Women 
To Celestial Navagation to Small Engine Repair 
To Nantucket Basket Weaving... 


Check out our website for full listing. 
www.themaritimesociety.org 


25 Water Street, Newburyport, Massachusettes 01950 


(978) 462-8681 


‘Sherpa’, a new design by New Zealand boat designer John 
Welsford, combines easily-driven lines with a surprising amount 
of capacity; this is a big small boat. Oars, sail or power — all are 
satisfying experiences. 


Our kits are precision-cut by CNC routers from BS1088 ma- 
hogany plywood. Fastenings and fittings are bronze, stainless 


steel and nylon. They assemble easily on a furnished building jig 
along with our illustrated building manual. 


Drop us a line or e-mail for free color brochure. 


KENT ISLAND 
BOAT WORKS 


www.kiboatworks.com 410-604-6268 
320-C Drummer Dr., Grasonville, MD 21638 
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“River Solitaire,” if Edward Abbey had been a canoeist. After breakfast a solitary poler in a 


warm-up exercise heads upstream. 


Sixth Day 
Thursday, June 17, 2004 

Day after day on the river reaches the 
point where one feels almost mesmerized in 
a fixed routine, breaking camp, paddling, eat- 
ing lunch, finding a campsite, and pitching a 
tent. Unless an event of major purport hap- 
pens, everything slowly blends into a repeti- 
tive pattern which made it increasingly diffi- 
cult to remember exactly what, when, or 
where something happened. The river se- 
duced us into a blurred time warp as to 
whether we had been out X, Y, or Z number 
of days or, if indeed, it mattered anyway. Mike 
expressed it best, “There are only three times 
of day, time to paddle, time to eat, and time 
to sleep.” 

The main excitement of this day oc- 
curred toward the end. After landing at an- 
other end-of-the-trail fisherman’s access and 
establishing camp in a beautiful spruce for- 
est, I decided to exercise my cramped-up ca- 
noeing legs in a hike to Route #299. The trail 
forked as one ran parallel beside the river 
downstream. Following that path, I encoun- 
tered four fishermen up to their hip boots cast- 
ing for the elusive salmon. The guide told me 
his party had recently caught two fish, one a 
20-pounder, and the other 30. But that was 
yesterday and he had no current catch to dis- 
play for a photograph. I invited them up to 
our camp for coffee. 

Returning to the fork, I followed the path 
for a ten-minute hike through a recently 
cleared blowdown, a corduroy section over a 
swamp, a wooden bridge over a stream, and 
finally steep stairs to the parking lot off the 
road. There were the fisherman’s vans. A sign 
informed “Pool 42, Van Allen, Captain.” 

Upon my return to my tent I noticed a 
heavy-set middle-aged man, a stranger to me, 
who had obviously descended the trail about 
the same time I was talking with the fisher- 
man. The man wore a “Cascapédia River 
Association” patch on his shirt and was a 
game warden, the law of the river. He carried 
no firearms. We shook hands in friendship. 
From the conversation I had with him and 
what I heard later on from others, the warden 
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“Canoeing the 
Cascapédia: Québec’s 
Salmon River’ 
Part IV 


By Richard E. Winslow III 
(For Ed Masteller, whoa would have loved 
this trip) 


The “Van Allen, Captain, 42” sign on the 
highway numbers the 42nd salmon pool 
upstream from the mouth of the river. 


first asked, “Are you fishing,” his main con- 
cern, and, “Are you lighting fires only on the 
shore rocks? A cabin downstream recently 
burned.” 

“The salmon season began on June Ist,” 
he continued, “and extends until September 
30th, the last month being catch-and-release 
only. Some two to three thousand salmon 


were taken last year. Many fishermen donate 
their salmon catch to a hatchery where they 
produce eggs in the spring for restocking the 
river.” 

Satisfied that he had encountered no 
poachers, he left. At dinner I asked Mike how 
the warden ever got wind that our canoeing 
party was around. 

“Tt’s well known by now that a canoe- 
ing expedition is on the river,” he said. “News 
travels fast. Fishermen, camp owners, auto 
and truck drivers have observed us for the 
last few days.” 

The fishermen, whom I had invited up 
to Warden Camp for coffee, never showed up. 


Seventh Day 
Friday, June 18, 2004 

In the morning on the river we immedi- 
ately noticed a distinct weather change with 
a hazy, streaked sky above. “Mare’s tails are 
spreading,” Carolyn said. “We'll have rain 
within 24 hours.” The diffusing cirrus clouds, 
just as accurately, resembled strung-out fibers 
of a milk weed pod which consolidated dur- 
ing the course of the day, dimming the sun 
above. 

That weather forecast was not our only 
and immediate concern. ““We’ve got to put in 
a long hard day,” Mike advised. “We need to 
gain enough miles for a final campsite tonight 
to be in position for a quick paddle to the take- 
out tomorrow.” 

Imagine our surprise and delight a few 
minutes later at Angers River confluence, 
Mike good naturedly announced, “I must have 
misread the map. We are actually two miles 
further down the river than I had originally 
thought. 

In mid-morning we encountered another 
frustrated fishing party, a man standing and 
casting above his canoe seat with nothing to 
show for his efforts. The fishermen and guides 
were close enough to allow a brief exchange. 
When we mentioned our encounter with the 
game warden, they laughed, being well ac- 
quainted with him on a name basis. “He’s 
been known to lie,” was their opinion. 

For his part, Mike could not resist a little 
joking. “How do you know when a guide is 
lying?” As no response came forth from the 
fishing canoe, Mike supplied the answer, 
“When he opens his mouth.” 

The highlight of the afternoon occurred 
when in a follow-the-leader, fast-water sec- 
tion, we descended a pinched channel. Pass- 
ing under a forested cliff on the island side, 
we shot around the far end to spot a beach on 


Next year’s campasite found. A follow-the- 
leader paddle in fast water below a steep bank 
reveals a glen-like setting with a beach. 

. _ 


the opposite or mainland shore. Mike men- 
tally took note of this glen for later entry on 
his map. “We’ll camp here on the next trip,” 
he said, “even if it requires a little brushing 
out for sites.” 

In the late afternoon we noticed a clear- 
ing in the woods with a cottage and a flag- 
pole flying the Province of Québec flag. A 
man was standing at river bank. “The salmon 
have all gone upstream,” he said. “There are 
no salmon left in the lower Cascapédia.” 

Day’s end brought us on to a river right 
grassy field across from Ie du Cheval (Horse 
Island.) “This is home,” Larry said, “even 
though someone forgot to cut the grass.” With 
the fused sky merging totally gray, we were 
happy to be at Grassy Camp. 


Eighth Day 
Saturday, June 19, 2004 

In the drizzle we ate our last breakfast. 
During the night and in early morning we 
heard train whistles downstream as we ap- 
proached civilization and take-out. For no 
apparent reason Frank and I fell into a con- 
versation about our college days, military 
service, and academic careers. It all seemed 
a little irrelevant and unimportant in this set- 
ting. 

“You’re river rats now,” Mike com- 
mented. “I’ve enjoyed that better than all the 
others,” I said, the words tumbling out of my 
mouth. 

We pushed off in light gauzy rain which 
quickly became heavier. Ile du Cheval was 
fairly visible, its upstream bank dominated 
by a 10’ high log pile ramparts, the most mas- 
sive of the whole trip. Rain drops stained the 
exposed logs to a dark yellow. 

The last turn proved to be tricky. On river 
right with a fisherman on the bank, we swung 
wide to avoid him and then entered a final 
fast water riffle with a menacing strainer 
ahead. As I crouched low to duck under an 
overhanging branch, my shoulders brushed 
the overhead wet leaves, shaking a shower 
of drops down on my neck and hands. 

John was just a few canoe lengths be- 
hind us, but unaccountably disappeared on the 
turn. Mike and I waited for him. In a couple 
of minutes John emerged. “I was stuck in the 
mud,” he said. “There was so much maneu- 
vering involved with those three obstacles. 
The fishermen came to my rescue and extri- 
cated me without difficulty.” 

By now the acceptable drizzle had ac- 
celerated into torrential rain. Drops struck the 
river with such force that they bounced like 
transparent marbles. Little puddles formed in 
the creases of the knees of my leggings. De- 
spite the manufacturer’s exaggerated adver- 
tising claims, my “waterproof” pants and 
jacket were absorbing much dampness. Mike 
and Shauna were likewise dejected. “My 
clothes are wet, with moisture seeping in,” 
Shauna called over. “The old fashioned India 
rubber suits were the only thing which 
worked.” 

In nasty situations such as this I often 
mentally recited a favorite saying to ease the 
ordeal. “Come what may,” Shakespeare 
wrote, “Time and hour run through the rough- 
est day.” 

We paddled under the railroad bridge 
and then under the towers of the Hydro 
Québec power lines over the river. 

The Cascapédia was slowing down, the 
current becoming slack and then gone. We 


A pastime totally unsuited for an impatient person. In the center of the canoe, salmon fishing 
sports cast, reel in, wait, swear and hope, with guides in the bow and stern seats. 


paddled the last 200 yards, in fact, against 
the incoming tide. I began to sniff salt air and 
spot an occasional seagull flying overhead. 
In the distance ghostly toy-like cars and trucks 
passed over the Route 132 bridge. Beyond 
their silhouettes, Chauler Bay was voided in 
the thick shroud. It was a scene worthy of 
impressionist painting. 

Larry landed at the New Richmond take- 
out campground, a vivid contrast from the 
sunny place we had left a week ago. Today in 
the no-let-up rain he coped to organize our 
slippery take-out. The trip was over. 

At a restaurant that evening we raised 
our glasses in a toast, “to the Cascapédia.” 
Partners to the end, Mike and I each ordered 
grilled salmon. Our party informally pledged 
(as we had talked about it all week) to re- 
unite next June to canoe New Brunswick’s 
Nepisguit, another salmon river. 

For myself, from the first day onward 
during our paddle I pondered one recurring 
thought, once I became too old and too bro- 
ken down to canoe anymore, would I be, at 
age 90, perhaps 100, reincarnated to cast my 
line in the Cascapédia as a salmon fisherman. 

Viva Caunot (canoe)! Viva Saumon 
(salmon)! Viva Cascapédia. 


Practical Information 

For those intending to descend the 
Cascapédia, average paddlers with common 
sense, proper equipment, and a flair for find- 
ing campsites should experience little diffi- 
culty. 

As the Cascapédia appears to be rarely 
paddled for its entire length (as compared to 
the more popular Bonaventure), professional 
outfitters occasionally, but without regular- 
ity, book this trip. For overall information, 
three guiding companies familiar with the 
river are: 

Gilles Brideau, Cime Aventure, 200, 
Chamin A. Arsonault, Bonaventure, Quebec 
GOC 1EO, (418) 534-2333. 

Mike Patterson Wilds of Maine Guide 
Service, 192 Congress St., Belfast, ME 


04915, (207) 338-3932, www.wildsofmaine. 
com, <wildsofmaine @ hotmail.com> 

Martin Brown, Sunrise International 
(Sunrise County Canoe Expeditions, Inc.) 
4 Union Plaza Suite 21, Bangor, ME 04401 
(800) RIVER-30 or (888) 490-9300 or (207) 
942-9300. 


Back home again to a wet and slippery take- 
out at the new Richmond campground in a 
soaking rainstorm. 


FOLDING KAYAKS 


www.klepperwest.com 


Largest Selection in the Whole USA 


erseut-aukum po. PRICE REDUCTION 


Somerset, CA 95684-0130 Toll Free: 888-692-8092 


“Tl take it!” [hollered out the car win- 
dow, forcing a grin. As I turned into the drive- 
way the owner stood gaping at the Moth 
streaming flapping sheets of canvas, wood 
splinters, and odd lengths of rigging wire 
from the cartop rack. 

The ad in the Detroit News read, “Inter- 
national Moth sailboat. Excellent condition. 
$150.” It was a fine Sunday afternoon and 
we went out to take a look, my wife, two- 
year-old daughter, and I. It was a beauty, all 
glossy blue and varnish with red, hard racing 
bottom paint. We walked around several times 
and finally I asked if we could take it out to 
Silver Lake for a trial sail. 

“Well, I guess so,” said the owner, “but 
she’s a little tender so watch her pretty close. 
Don’t let her get away from you.” 

So off we went, happy, innocent. It was 
a fine sunny afternoon, perfect for a sail. The 
11’ scow looked like a little speedster all right, 
but I was ready, having owned a Snipe for a 
year or two. Never capsized, not once. I 
couldn’t wait to launch her. 

We lifted her into the shallows carefully 
and rigged her. The little Moth skipped across 
the waves like the over canvassed potato chip 
she was and over we went. Several 
powerboats sped up and one particularly 
Good Samaritan bent on a towline and suc- 
ceeded in separating the mast, rigging, and 
foredeck from the hull, or what was left of it. 
Somehow we made it to shore and lashed it 
to the roof of the Plymouth. 

We would call the boat How Come ?, our 
two-year-old daughter’s repeated response to 
the afternoon’s carnage. Reconstruction 
would be my first experience at boatbuilding. 
As I recall, the contrast between the stress of 
sailing, wrecking, and buying a boat we 
couldn’t afford and the satisfaction of turn- 
ing a worthless mass of wood and canvas into 
a whole boat again was marked. 

A few years later we left Michigan and 
moved to the West Coast. A boatbuilder in 
Eugene, Oregon, had a 16’ knockabout in the 
yard. It needed paint but was otherwise in 
good condition. It was a Japanese Tombow 
(Dragonfly) Class boat with more deadrise 
in the bows and less sheer than a Snipe but 
otherwise quite similar. I learned to sail in 
the Tombow and also learned that a family of 
four could have a very short shelf life on such 
a boat. 

My wife was bored with “going back and 
forth, back and forth,” crisscrossing the res- 
ervoir to no apparent purpose. She’d look at 
a winch quizzically. I'd explain what it was 
and demonstrate by trimming in the jib. 
Feigning interest, she could only say, “What 
a clever husband you are,” and turned to sepa- 
rate our quarreling children. 

Son and daughter entered into the spirit 
of things sporting dragonfly emblazoned 
terrycloth capes their mother made for them, 
but once aboard engaged in more or less 
steady wrangling and scrapping. There was 
more to sailing happily than just sailing and I 
had a lot to learn. 

Sailing seemed to fail as a way of unit- 
ing the family and, except for reading a few 
books on the subject (Slocum, Chichester, the 
Hiscocks and a few others), I began to lose 
interest in boats. I was having a difficult 
enough time trying to be a good husband and 
father without subjecting my loved ones to 
alternating bouts of the tension and boredom 
that our afternoons afloat had become. 
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How I Got 
Hooked On Sailing 


By Richard Alan Smith 


Wandering aimlessly one day in a local 
bookshop I found a copy of Modern Motor 
Boat Plans and Designs, Volume VIII of Mo- 
tor Boating’s Ideal Series. That book changed 
everything, or rather one of the designs on 
page 96, “Red Onion, an Eighteen Foot 
Sharpie” did. As I studied the profile of the 
boat, its sail plan, and accommodation, it was 
as if this boat was designed for me. I studied 
the construction drawings and felt that I could 
build this boat. I read the short article accom- 
panying the drawings and felt my enthusiasm 
surge. The designer, William Atkin, wrote a 
short article accompanying the drawings: 

“She did not look just right... a little off 
here and there and a lot cockeyed along her 
sheer. In the water she looked even worse than 
on the land. Her owner christened her Red 
Onion. Asked why, he replied, “Every time I 
look at her, she brings tears to my eyes. The 
old Red Onion might have been better look- 
ing had someone bothered a little in the prepa- 
ration of plans, or at least made a half model 
from which to build her. Her name always 
interested me, honest, plain, and forthright, 
just the thing for a useful little hooker made 
for use and not for style, just right for the lat- 
est of our fleet. So herewith, Shipmates, an- 
other Red Onion!” 

But there were many volumes in the 
Ideal Series, each containing scores of small 
boat designs, mostly by William Atkin. Sev- 
eral appealed to me but I couldn’t decide 
which one to build so I contacted the 
designer’s son, John Atkin, asking if he might 
help me find the best boat. He replied as fol- 
lows: 

“Dear Mr. Smith: Thank you for your 
letter. My good wife will be taking care of 
your book order in the very near future. En- 
closed are photocopies of three little boats 
which may come reasonably close to your 
requirements. Flat bottom boats have a lot to 
be said for them in simplicity of building, etc. 
I’ve always been partial to a well designed 
flat bottom hull in all respects. Prints of Nos. 
1 and 2 are $25, those of the open sloop are 
$20. This figure includes any professional 
advice required while the boat is under con- 
struction. John Atkin” 

William Atkin had drawn another little 
boat, Wild Oats, which was similar to Red 
Onion in all respects except that she had a V 
bottom and a Marconi rig rather than Red 
Onion’s gaff. I was trying to choose between 
the two when John wrote: 

“The V bottom boat, quite obviously, is 
more of a refinement and possibly therefore 
a bit better in many respects. There is a place 
for bilge water to lay in a V bottom hull, a 
flat bottom boat lacks this advantage. A flat 
bottom hull is subject to a stronger helm, all 
things equal, from my observations, ‘though 
I’m not entirely certain about this.” 

I decided to put the simpler Marconi rig 
of Wild Oats on the flat bottom Red Onion 
and name her Minka after the Japanese folk 
houses I had studied for years. Years later 
John included Minka in his book Practical 
Cruising Designs, calling her Wild Onion, 
which amused him. 


John Atkin gave me all kinds of practi- 
cal advice from choosing the best wood and 
fasteners to rigging details and sailing, but it 
was his sincerity and personal encouragement 
that influenced and inspired me well beyond 
the immediate problems of building a boat. 
Because of this thoughtful attention to my 
concerns, I became truly hooked on boats. 

More notes followed: “Dear Mr. Smith: 
It was nice to have your letter and to learn 
Red Onion is coming along and that you are 
having a nice time with the project. This is 
really all that matters.” 

And later: “Let me say your Minka is 
certainly a credit to us and I hope to all con- 
cerned. She looks just wonderful. It is natu- 
rally encouraging to know the little boat has 
worked out well and behaves herself. I feel 
the most rewarding aspect of yacht design- 
ing is in developing the work initially and then 
having nice letters from folks like you who 
have found a degree of relaxation and enjoy- 
ment in building and using the boat.” 

The children, now 11 and 14, found more 
of interest in the below deck arrangements in 
Minka, having their own berths and fishing 
poles or clam bucket and the generally more 
“shippy” feel of the “little hooker,” as Billy 
Atkin referred to her. Sailing with either my 
son or my daughter (but not both) made for a 
happy ship, and I also sailed with others but I 
found that invariably, with three or more 
aboard, the talk moved all too easily to things 
other than boats and seemed to detract from 
the uniqueness of the occasion. Increasingly 
Ienjoyed sailing single handed, exploring the 
myriad gunkholes of Puget Sound and the 
archipelagoes to the North. 

I remember reaching under the Tacoma 
Narrows Bridge on a windy afternoon when 
inattention on my part allowed a tide rip to 
grab us, producing an accidental jibe. The 
main sheet went slack and lassoed the pesky 
little Seagull outboard which held it fast. As 
the boat went over I thought of the largest 
octopi in Puget Sound about 30 fathoms be- 
low us swimming with arms longer than 
Minka and waiting in the wreckage of the first 
Narrows Bridge. 

I also recalled John’s warning: “As 
you’ve written, she is a compromise. I can 
envision her taking a knockdown and scar- 
ing the hell out of you! But I suspect ‘some- 
thing’ would let go before she capsized. Don’t 
misunderstand, she could capsize if sheets 
weren’t eased off.” 

Minka lay down on her side but nothing 
let go and with some sort of reserve strength 
that I have yet to rediscover, I pulled the bar 
tight mainsheet up and over the engine and 
we came up to continue our 10kt rampaging 
sleigh ride through that turbulent narrows. 

I cannot say that I ever entirely escaped 
the fear that could turn my spine to jelly when 
that little skiff, carrying two deep reefs in the 
main and her handkerchief jib, was laid hard 
over by a 25kt gust. Perhaps the legacy of 
sailing a center boarder beyond reasonable 
limits left me with an affinity for the secluded 
bays and estuaries where I could take the 
ground. There was always a special quality 
of deservedness to wake up with Minka up- 
right on a sandy bottom amongst the crows 
and glaucous winged gulls, the red rock crabs 
and spouting bivalves to remember the wind 
and waves of the day before. 

Minka and the Atkins taught me just how 
simple cruising can be and it’s a lesson I al- 


ways try to remember as the forces of com- 
plication find their ways into our boats. The 
small jib didn’t require winches. I had no 
depth sounder but did very well with a home- 
made lead line. I even fashioned a line with 
knots positioned so that I could determine 
speed. I made a wooden seat for the galva- 
nized bucket, getting the plans from a won- 
derful book on the joys of sailing, The 
Compleat Cruiser by L. Francis Herreschoff. 
Come to think of it, everything I’ve learned 
about sailing and the love of it came from 
such books. 

I'd tack up the shallow waterway be- 
tween Whidbey Island and the tidal flats of 
Skagit Bay on the way to Deception Pass, ap- 
proaching each shore until the centerboard 
just nudged and I’d come about. That was 
great fun. 

Wherever I anchor my deep draft sail- 
boat now, I look longingly at where I would 
have put Minka, way in there, perhaps up a 
shallow tidal river where she’d take the 
ground and I’d have to rig mosquito netting 
in the evening after steaming littlenecks on 
the beach in the shadows of her whisker stays. 
That cabin was snug as could be with a berth 


on either side of the big centerboard trunk. 
We sat up to eat at the hinged table that let 
down from the sides of the trunk. Aft of the 
berths there was a kerosene cook stove to port 
that held an upside down flowerpot on cold 
mornings. There was an upholstered seat to 
starboard, headroom enough for a comfort- 
able sit down. The cockpit was deep but not 
self bailing and there was plenty of room for 
fishing poles and crab traps under the seats. 

Minka was a pleasure to look at from 
any angle, a tribute to William Atkin’s way 
with a small boat. The sheer struck a most 
excellent compromise between beauty and the 
exigencies of accommodation and the handy 
little bowsprit made her feel like a real little 
ship. The 4” deadlights were as large as nec- 
essary for peering out and small enough to 
discourage peeping toms. The subdued light 
they provided made for a welcome change 
from the bright sun in the cockpit and their 
small size made the diminutive cruiser look 
larger than she really was while contributing 
to the strength of the cabin sides. 

The more I cruised that boat, the more I 
came to appreciate the careful thought that 
went into her design and idealized use. I’ve 


had many boats since Minka, all larger, cer- 
tainly faster, perhaps safer, always more lav- 
ishly appointed and far more costly. But none 
had the “magic to stir men’s minds” that the 
Red Onion had. None would have hooked me 
as surely and completely as Minka and her 
architects did. 

In one of the my last letters from John 
Atkin, he wrote: “I have your photos of Minka 
on my office wall and appreciate your send- 
ing this along. Let me hear from you any- 
time. And thank you for your continued in- 
terest in our designs. I hope you can see your 
way clear to get Great Bear under construc- 
tion and want to lend all possible assistance.” 

I never built Great Bear and that will 
remain one of life’s few regrets. I have a plank 
on frame model of Twilight, a sister ship, 
hanging in my living room. It reminds me 
daily of that wonderful association with two 
great yacht designers without whom my life 
would have been incomplete. 

(A catalog of over 200 Atkin designs is 
available for $10 ($15 Canada, $18 overseas) 
from Pat Atkin, P.O. Box 3005, Noroton, CT 
06820, <apatkin@aol.com> or check her 
website, www.atkinboatplans.com) 


The Magic 
Monkey Stick 


By Greg Grundtisch 


Did you ever wonder what that little 
scale was for on boat building plans? The one 
with the “V” in it and no numbers? For most 
amateur builders, and even some highly 
trained pros, this item is a mystery. Yes, it is 
a scale, but the beauty of it takes a little ex- 
planation. So does the nautical term “Magic 
Monkey Stick.” 

While trying to draw the shape of 
Dreamcatcher’s transom on construction pa- 
per, I was having difficulty finding all the 
heights and half breaths from the table of off- 
sets or anywhere else on the plans. They just 
weren’t there. Or so it seemed. I asked Mr. 
Tom Gruenauer, one of the finest boat build- 
ers and restorers in my area, for help getting 
out the correct shape. He was the one who 
asked me if I knew what that “thing” is on 
the plans. I said no, but handed him a book 
by Greg Rossel entitled Building Small Boats. 
I was using it to help with the table of offsets 
and noticed a photo and explanation of the 
scale thing. He read the couple of paragraphs 
and then asked for a stick with a straight edge. 
A small one. With a big smile and a look like 
he was revealing the secret of the pyramids, 
he went to the drawing of the transom and 
then to the scale and said, “This is great, 
look!” He then proceeded to show me how it 
worked. 

Somehow, over the course of the evening 
I was calling it the magic stick, then the mon- 
key stick, and then it somehow became the 
“Magic Monkey Stick.” The term is now in 
the local boat building lexicon. 

Here is how it works. Take a stick, 
straight edge, or strip of paper, go to the draw- 
ing and mark ANY part, piece, section, height, 
length, etc. Mark both ends on the stick and 
go to the scale. The “V” in the first box is 
divided into 12 segments for inches. Take the 
marked stick and place it on the scale so that 
the mark on the right aligns with the largest 
whole inch line (scale foot) and the mark on 


the left falls in the “V” section. Slide the stick 
up or down until this mark hits on the “V” 
line. Count the number of segments and then 
add the whole number. That is your measure- 
ment. This is only to the inch. 

I don’t know if this is a big revelation to 
many, but I have looked at a half dozen boat 
building books and none have any explana- 
tion of this scale except Greg Rossel’s. Now 
before you say that you can simply use a scale 


ruler, wait. The advantage is that this can be 
used where the ruler cannot. If you happen to 
be looking at plans that have been reduced 
from the scale drawings, say in a fine maga- 
zine such as this one, or a book, or wherever 
you happen to find one, the scale on the pa- 
per is reduced equally along with the draw- 
ing. A scale ruler wouldn’t work, the stick 
will. 
It’s magic! 
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Construction 
12’ Cape Cod Catboat Fiberglass Hull & Deck 
Varnished Oak Trim LOA 18'0” 
Bronze Hardware 
Wooden Spars 


NEW! 
Compass 


CLASSIC CAT 
14’ Classic Half-Decked Catboat 


BAYBIRD 
18’ Gaff Sloop 
Beam - 56” 
SA - 145sf 


LWL - 16’ 
Draft 0’8” 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


COMPASS CLASSIC YACHTS, INC. 


Box 143, S. Orleans, MA 02662 * (508) 255-5187, (508) 240-1032 
(Shop @ 80 Rayber Rd., Orleans, MA) 


“He’s a good boy, but I have to find 
something to keep him occupied.” Mr. 
Johnson, co-owner of the small marine facil- 
ity, nodded knowingly. “Yeah, I’ve got one 
of those at home myself.” 

It was the summer of 1928. My grand- 
father was looking for a way to assure a pleas- 
ant summer for his family on New 
Hampshire’s Newfound Lake. “Hyperactive” 
had not yet entered the American vocabulary, 
but my father was a 16-year-old driven by 
curiosity and Energizer Bunny stamina. 
Phrases of the time, such as “stir crazy and 
“cabin fever,” suggested a very trying sum- 
mer for the rest of the family if young Jack 
did not have a major project to focus his en- 
ergy, particularly since his father would be 
down in Boston most of the summer. 

“Yessir, Mr. Hillier, I think we can work 
a swap here. I saw your boy around last sum- 
mer and I think he can be a help to us on the 
dock and in the shop in exchange for space 
to build a boat. Might he have some boat plans 
in mind, or do you think he would want to go 
to work on that little one over there? It’s a kit 
for a neat little skimmer made by Heathkit, I 
think. I had planned to build it myself, but at 
this rate it looks like I won’t get to it ‘til Oc- 
tober.” 

My father really took to the many tasks 
at the yard. Helping visitors land at the dock, 
assisting with boat repairs, and learning about 
those noisy kickers which had begun disturb- 
ing the quiet of a lake noted for its fishing 
(precursors of jet skis 60 years later!). Bring- 
ing his own brand of enthusiasm to the job, 
my father had such a good time he never re- 
alized he was little more than a gofer. 

Several weeks later Grandpa Hillier 
learned that the little skimmer was actually a 
very speedy step hydroplane. However, Mr. 
Johnson assured him that it was safe, particu- 
larly in the hands of a young man with com- 
mon sense. “Mr. Hillier, he don’t strike me 
as a risk taking type of kid, but then, I haven’t 
seen him back off from anything either.” 

Grandpa responded, “My wife and I 
have come to use the word ‘adventurous.’ It’s 
not as unnerving as ‘risk taker.’ For example, 
he’s really good about taking his little brother 
along on jaunts, but he’s never let any harm 
come to the little fellow. Last summer he piled 
his brother and a friend into the car and 
headed for that little village of Hebron on the 
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Damfino 
What’s a Father Gonna.’ Do? 
By Jeff Hillier 


other side of the lake. Took the road up past 
Sculptured Rocks and tore all the way through 
that washed out logging road clear on to 
Dorchester! We didn’t find out about it until 
the Labor Day family reunion when little 
brother Ted finally spilled the beans. But you 
know, there wasn’t a single scratch on that 
car.” 

There is little question that my father 
knew all about hydroplanes. Popular Me- 
chanics was his favorite magazine, spawn- 
ing visions of tearing across the lake with an 
outboard trying to fling him airborne, fastest 
thing on Newfound. 

Details of the construction seem to have 
faded over the years, but early August found 
the little craft ready to leave the shop. A 
couple of friends helped carry it the 300 yards 
to the beach in front of the family’s cottage. 
“Whatcha gonna do for a motor?” asked one 
of the friends. The other one couldn’t resist, 
“Has your mother seen this thing yet?” And 
then, perhaps the most important question of 
all, “What are you gonna call it?” 

My father’s answer, “...damned if I 
know,” soon led to a christening of Damfino. 
My father allowed that it also could describe 
her as a damned fine boat. In the grand tradi- 
tion of teenage boys sweet talking their natu- 
rally cautious mothers, my father seems to 
have extracted at least a nervous “okay” from 
Grandma. 

A small Cahill motor had been readied 
for the maiden voyage. Family, friends, and 
a couple of skeptics lined the beach. The boat 
forged ahead as my father gave the engine 
some gas, cutting a few circles around the bay 
and back to the beach. By all appearances, 
the vessel was a success. But my father knew 
this was just the start. Sitting far enough 
astern to steer, my father’s weight kept the 
nose in the air and prevented even a sem- 
blance of planing. Upon stepping ashore, 
Captain Jack’s verdict was, “She needs a 
steering wheel and a little more power won’t 
hurt.” 


Grandpa had caught the bug, “Why don’t 
you drive back to Boston with me Sunday 
evening. We can look for a bigger engine 
down there.” They returned the next week- 
end with a 12hp Cahill, the style with two oil 
drips. When my father tells of the two oil drips 
he sounds like he’s describing a supercharger 
in an Indy racer. Mr. Johnson found an old 
steering wheel, pulleys, and rope. “Now when 
you set it up, be careful how you cross the 
ropes.” 

A few days later the boat was ready for 
its first real test. My father floored it as he 
left the beach. The big motor quickly drove 
the boat up on the steps. Spray flew. The boat 
was approaching top speed when my father 
figured it was time for a power turn and a 
beachfront fly-by. He thought he was turning 
to port and leaned far over the gunnel to keep 
the boat flat. Grandma and Grandpa gasped 
as they watched the boat do a flip. The kids 
cheered at the spectacle. “Wow! Right here 
in Pasquaney Bay!” “Jack always gets to do 
the neat stuff.” 

Bottom up, propeller and engine hous- 
ing sticking up like a stubby periscope. No 
sign of the brave young skipper. Mae West 
had not yet popularized the wearing of life 
preservers. 

Grandpa Hillier jumped into a little dory 
and raced to the wreck. There he found his 
oldest son on the far side of the hull, calmly 
tightening bolts. “I just want to make sure the 
engine doesn’t fall off and go to the bottom. I 
guess I didn’t cross the ropes right.” 

The boat was banished to cottage porch 
for the rest of the season. It would not emerge 
until Memorial Day the next year. With the 
steering corrected, Damfino tore up the lake 
all day long. My father looked forward to an 
exciting summer. Some neighbors may have 
been less than pleased, but Grandma and 
Grandpa were apparently reconciled to the 
prospect of Jack racing around the lake ev- 
ery day. Certainly it was better than having 
him hanging around the cottage driving ev- 
eryone crazy. 

But it was not to be. The cottage burned 
a few days later. Damfino went up with it. 
Little brother Ted reportedly told my father, 
“Daddy probably pushed your boat into the 
fire.” 

My father did not tell me this story until 
I was well past my teens. 


Port Townsend Wooden Boat Festival 


By Pete Gray 


Port Townsend, Washington, is on the 
Olympic Peninsula at the northwest corner 
of the United States. The waters of Puget 
Sound around the peninsula and many islands 
make for a beautiful and challenging sailing 
venue. On the weekend after Labor Day each 
year, the owners of a great variety of sailing, 
rowing, and paddling craft meet to enjoy the 
comradeship and competition of an outstand- 
ing wooden boat festival. The entire town 
enters into the spirit offering craft shows and 
sales. People come from miles away to see, 
listen, and learn. 

I had made plans to be nearby and visit 
the show. Traffic on the main street during 
show weekend can be tough and the nearby 
parking is $20 per day. Just outside of town 
is a park-and-ride lot where a shuttle bus will 
take one right to the show gate for 50 cents. 
Tickets for the three-day weekend were $15 
($12 for us senior boaters). 

Over 100 boats were on display ranging 
from small punts, dinghies, and kayaks to 
large sloops and schooners. Many were open 
to step aboard and explore. Port Townsend 
waterfront is the home of Pygmy Boats. They 
had a variety of their kayaks on the water for 
spectators to try out. 

There was also opportunity to row an 
Adirondack guide boat, paddle a canoe, and 
sail a variety of small craft. Water tours were 
offered by a taxi service using three locally 
built wherries. There were many seminars and 
demonstrations ranging from paddle making 
through maintenance, to charting and cruis- 
ing safety. Forty-four speakers offered a va- 
riety of topics from name board carving and 
sextant use to construction and cruising. 
Among the most popular were Herb and 
Nancy Payson, authors of a Sail magazine 
column, Karen Thorndike, America’s first 
women solo circumnavigator via the Capes, 
and Annie Kolls of San Diego. Her articles 
have appeared in this magazine. 

About 40 vendors offered a variety of 
goods, services, and information from boat 
building woods and hardware through art- 
work, jewelry, and nautical gifts. Fifteen food 
concessions were available so one could eat 
or snack while walking around or sitting un- 
der an entertainment tent listening to a vari- 
ety of music from rock to Bach with an em- 
phasis on sea chanteys. However, Port 
Townsend is an interesting Victorian town 
with a great abundance of very fine restau- 
rants. Since the festival area is at the end of 
the main street it was an easy walk to find a 
variety of really good meals. 

The annual event is sponsored by the 
Wooden Boat Foundation, whose offices, gift 
shop, and book store are at the port. Over 
15,000 spectators arrived to enjoy the fresh 
air, sunshine and beautiful craft. Among the 
fascinating events to watch was the family 
boatbuilding, five families working together 
built five boats in three days. Starting with 
the plans and pre-cut parts on Friday morn- 
ing, they were finished and ready to launch 
Sunday afternoon. Serious conversations, de- 
cisions, laughter, and a sense of cooperative 
accomplishment were evident throughout the 
project. The boat was a Skunk Island Skiff 


designed by Kees Prins of the Wooden Boat 
Foundation. 

Another high participation event was the 
children’s model boatbuilding. Using a vari- 
ety of pre-cut hulls and scraps of wood, dow- 
els and cloth, and unrestrained by traditional 
conventions, they created quadramarans and 
pentamarans and other unique craft never 
considered by naval architects. It was won- 
derful to watch children learning to use hand 
drills, brace and bit and hammers, having fun 
and creating something of their very own to 
bring home. About 500 children participated. 
Some of them brought their own designs 
drawn out in advance. 

The waterfront was filled with beautiful 
and unique craft. The accompanying photos 
will tell much of the story. One of the high- 
lights for me was going aboard the Taliesin, 
owned by Lin and Larry Pardey. Having read 
their books, I was aware of some of their 
cruising adventures. This 29-1/2’ Lyle Hess 
designed sloop has sailed over 75,000 nauti- 
cal miles. It has never had an engine. The tour 
was given by the sea scouts who seemed as 
amazed as I by the comfortable accommoda- 
tions and the incredible amount of storage 
space. Opening the engine hatch to view a 
well equipped workshop seemed to surprise 
even the tour guide. More information at 
www.landlpardey.com. 

One of the featured boats was the 90’ 
Odyssey. Originally built for Barklie and Bar- 
bara Henry (of the Vanderbilt family) she was 
designed by Sparkman and Stephens. Com- 
mandeered by the Navy during WWII, she 
was ill treated for many years until sold for 
$1 to the Mount Ranier council of Boy Scouts 
of America. The scouts (male and female 
nowadays) welcomed visitors aboard and 
gave an historic tour. She was docked at the 
end of a new 290’ educational pier built by 
the Northwest Maritime Center. 

At the same pier was the steam powered 
Virginia V, ahistoric 122’ ferry. Built in 1922, 
she carried over 8,000,000 passengers be- 
tween Seattle and Tacoma before being ren- 
dered obsolete by ferries that could carry au- 
tomobiles. After a $6.5 million renovation 
project begun in 1995 she steams again. In- 
formation on the Virginia V can be found at 
www.virginiav.org. The ferry offered a Sat- 
urday afternoon tour to watch the sailboat 
races. 

The schooner race was scheduled for 
Saturday and other classes for Friday. How- 
ever, strong, unsafe wind conditions on Fri- 
day caused the organizers to cancel that day’s 
racing. That made Saturday’s racing more 
interesting with all classes racing. The ferry 
kept pace with a close battle for second place 
in the schooner division between 65’ blue 
hulled Barlovento and 68’ white hulled 
Martha. 

John Montgomery was there with his 
unusual Autocanoe. Hardly noticed as he 
cruised across the bay, as soon as he came up 
the ramp on land he gathered a crowd. 

The Port Townsend Wooden Boat Fes- 
tival is a wonderful event filled with ac- 
tivities and interest for all who love boats. 
Next year’s dates are September 9-11. 


14’ Picnic Cat 
17’ Sun Cat 
Other models 
in stock 


FERNALD’S MARINE 
On the River Parker 
Rt. 1A, Newbury, MA 01951 
(978) 465-0312 


AUTOCANOE Co. 


“ROADABLE CANOES” ™ 
Plans: $30.00 inci. S&H within the U.S. 
Mail money orders to: Autocanoe Co. 
P.O. Box 310 Port Townsend WA. 98368 
Get on the road and into the water with your 
own “Autocanoe”. 


10’ x 48” Handlaid Fiberglass Hull 
Traditional looking Yacht Tender 
Specially Designed for Ease of 
Rowing and Minimum Drag When 
Towing 
Row & Sail Models 


( BAY * MAINE BOATS) 


P.O. Box 631 * Kennebunkport, ME 04046 + 207/967-4298 
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Jon Soini of Quilcene, Washington, Ben Luoden of Kalispell, Montana, The brigantine Martha Ann was on display. 
demonstrates oar making with an axe. uses a hoof knife for shaping oars. 


A beautiful custom made wherry attracted a great deal of attention. The Northwest School of Wooden Boatbuilding displayed an attractive 
student built sail boat. 


Bella Darya, designed and built by George Karzman, is the first full 
Swift and Sweet Pea owned by Christian Dahl. sized rigid inflatable cruising sailbot built. 


_— 


An overview of the Port Townsend Wooden Boat Festival. Over 100 Five families built 15’ Skunk Island Skiffs, designed by Kees Prins, in 
boats were on display. three days. 


This beautiful wherry served as a water taxi. 500 children participated in designing and building their own craft, a 
highlight of the weekend. 
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A group of young people from the northwest Maritime Center had an Spectators had an opportunity to try out kayaks, canoes, rowing and 
opportunity to row this longboat. small sailing boats. 


Saturday’s featured event was te sailboat races. Barlovento and Martha battle in he schooner race. 


We are lucky about our seaside neigh- 
bors over here on this island. They are admi- 
rable people. They have a one room shanty 
even littler than ours and there are a bunch of 
them and they get their money’s worth out of 
it. They are the only people, except for the 
few actual permanent residents (a peculiar 
and hardbitten lot) that you ever see most 
every weekend after Labor Day. I don’t know 
where they live, but late Friday afternoon here 
they come and they don’t leave until late Sun- 
day. 

The sun comes up exactly over their 
house and when I watch over there I can see 
their silhouettes already milling around on the 
porch of the house and fishing in the surf. 
They never stop. They even fish at night with 
a light shining down from the porch. Their 
boat is an ordinary looking, semi elderly, fi- 
berglass outboard boat about 17’ long with 
something like a 70 horse motor. The only 
peculiarity is the name in big letters all down 
both sides. “Coastal Cracker” is what it says. 
It sits out there all weekend long. These 
people, like all people with some sense, real- 
ize that you can catch a lot more and better 
fish off the beach than you can out of a boat. 

Think about it. Most fish like any kind 
of object or interface. Except for mackerel 
(and offshore fish like tuna fish) they don’t 
wander around in the bleakness of the big 
water all that much. The best eating fish stay 
along the beach and marshes. These people 
catch redfish, speckled trout (weakfish, 
squeteague) whiting (Gulf kingfish in the 
book) flounders, pompano, sheepheads, and 
black drum so big that they have to swap off 
on the rod to keep from standing out there 
long enough to get sunburned. They abide by 
the law and turn oversized and undersized fish 
back and don’t keep more than they need, but 
they need a lot. There is a boatload of those 
people and they must be good natured because 
none of these angry acting people that are 


Coastal Crackers 
By Robb White) 


becoming so common could live in such a 
close association as that little house. 

Which, at that, I must digress. What the 
hell does someone want to stay mad all the 
time for? Is there some pleasure in disgruntle- 
ment? Can’t they get loose from it? Anybody 
can live a pretty good life in this country. If 
you don’t have every little thing you can still 
get by. These people are a real good example. 
Iknow they aren’t rich. They put a rolled roof- 
ing top on their house all by themselves on 
the Fourth of July weekend. I think the rea- 
son they leave the boat on the anchor 
(Bahama moor... copied from one of their 
wise and experienced neighbors) is because 
they don’t want to have to buy all the gas that 
two stroke, old model 70 guzzles. They just 
want to get to the island and that’s what the 
boat is for... not frivolous joyrides. 

I know a sure enough billionaire and he 
doesn’t have near as good a time as those 
people. He is so pissed off at all the people 
he has to employ to tend to his business that 
he can’t turn loose and play a little bit. I know 
another real rich man who does know how to 
play, so money isn’t really the problem. He 
is a messer and messes around in one of my 
boats. Maybe what it takes is common sense. 
I don’t know. 

We have watched some of those coastal 
crackers grow up. There is this one boy who 
is a fishing fiend. When you think about it, 
starting off real young and being made a hero 
by feeding the multitude will make a person 
turn out like that. When he was so little he 
got knocked down by the waves he was al- 
ways out there fishing. That was back before 
the gill nets caught all the whiting and this 
little kid pulled them in like clockwork and 
took them up to the house hanging off the 


pole and the other people eagerly unhooked 
and rebaited and started scaling. They had a 
production line going over there. He was so 
regular that he would wear out the little dog. 
At first the dog followed him back and forth 
for every fish but after a while he would only 
make half trips and finally he would lie in 
the sand and just watch like somebody watch- 
ing a tennis match. They always deboned 
some fish for him, so I guess that’s what he 
was thinking. 

That brings up another aside. How come 
people allow dogs to undignify them so? 
There are people who holler at their dogs so 
constantly that I can’t see how they can be 
having a good time. One crew (not our neigh- 
bors) keeps trying to get their dog to come 
swimming with them. They lollygag around 
out there in the water clutching their coozies 
and holler at the dog for hours. It is easy to 
tell the dog is not about to jump into the surf 
and swim out there no matter how much they 
holler. That kind of thing is just not his style. 
What he likes to do is dig ghost crabs, or at- 
tempt to dig ghost crabs. There aren’t too 
many dogs that can dig one of those up and 
very few who can decide what to do when 
they do dig one up. 

One of the women of that bunch has 
lungs like a camel bladder. I would swim out 
there and drown the braying heifer but I know 
she has been steadily polluting the water for 
yards around her with that beer she has been 
drinking all day long. 

Those coastal crackers will whoop it up 
from time to time, too. About frying time of 
a Saturday night, you can hear a little hint of 
hilarity from over there if the wind is right. 
Laughing is sort of infectious. Here me and 
Jane’ ll be sitting on the bayside listening sol- 
emnly to the “Prairie Home Companion” and 
we’ ll hear somebody just about to bust a gut 
over on the seaside. We just giggle and say 
“coastal crackers” in unison. 


I know there are some of you gentle 
readers who want to know what somebody 
from way the hell and gone down here in 
Georgia is doing writing about the national 
bird of the far north? Well, I have to tell you 
something. Loons are not just denizens of 
northern lakes and little glacier potholes up 
in their “true home.” They spend about half 
their time down here. Like “‘snowbirds” they 
come for the winter and mostly stay out in 
the bay, but sometimes you can see (or hear) 
them around fresh water rivers and lakes. 

Loons usually show up around Thanks- 
giving and they all come at once. All of a sud- 
den they’ Il be all over the place. They are very 
intelligent acting birds and soon learn who is 
who and will get pretty tame in the right situ- 
ation. I guess they are territorial because you 
never see more than two in the same vicinity 
and they sort of hang around the same place. 
There was one old loon who stayed down by 
Jam Box Point (named that because some- 
body left a big black tape player sitting on 
the beach and it stayed there for years). 

Usually loons stay in the water all the 
time but some of them will drag out on the 
beach. Loons can’t walk because they are 
built like diving ducks with their legs too far 
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Loons 


By Rob White 


aft so they have to push with their feet and 
slide on their chests and will flap if they get 
in hurry. Anyway, when he wasn’t out fish- 
ing this loon sat (lay) on the beach beside the 
jam box for three or four winters before he 
finally got too old to make the trip back south. 
I would think that some animal got him while 
he was up in the true home of the loon, but I 
don’t think animals mess with loons all that 
much. 

One time my granddaughter and I were 
tooling it down the bay and we saw a loon 
sitting on the beach. He (I can’t tell the dif- 
ference) was picking at something on his el- 
bow and I thought he might have had some 
fishing line or something so we stopped and 
I ran around and headed him off before he 
could get to the water. Man, I tell you what, 
that loon speared me in the forearm so deep 
that I believe his beak was better than half- 
way through me. Scared the punk out of both 
of us and I hurried home and doctored it with 


hydrogen peroxide and pine oil in case his 
beak was nasty but there was no infection at 
all. I left him alone and he stayed all winter 
and left with the rest of them. I don’t know 
what ailed his elbow but he was welcome to 
tend to it himself. 

They leave just like they come... in uni- 
son. I am sure they communicate all up and 
down the coast with a relay of their cries. 
There is no set time. I guess it is the weather 
that gives them the cue. Might be March or 
they might hang around until April. One day 
they'll all be gone. I wish they would take 
these damned cormorants with them. 

There is one kind of pitiful thing about 
these loons. Some of them realize that they 
are too old to fly back and stay down here. 
After the others leave the lonesome old birds 
stop hollering like they have been doing all 
winter. Eventually they die and when their 
old bodies wash up on the beach they are as 
light as a feather... just skin and bones. 

I always wonder what old Yankees who 
are familiar with the north woods think when 
they wake up in the middle of the night and 
hear a loon. They probably think they are 
dreaming that they are back in their true 
homes. 


About Coastal Cruising... 


Coming Down from the West. 


That’s 10.5kts in a measured 6” of water. At 12kts the forefoot runs just in the water when running light like that. At 15kts or more we have 
to load by the stern a little bit but it only takes Jane and five gallons of fuel to trim it right. I know some critic is going to speak out about how the 
horizon is not perfectly level in the picture. Well, he is wrong. That’s the curvature of the earth you are looking at. It is perfectly level where my 
head is and is sloping down on the left side where you can’t see just like it is on the right side where you can see. I bet the waist band of your 
skivvies is not straight either and the whole damned garment might be too tight. I know the critic is a man. Women don’t say anything when they 
see something crooked. They just straighten it up to suit them. 


i. 


> 


Heading Down to the East. 


“Down to the East?” East is down because that’s where the weather and wind usually heads. If you keep on in that direction for long enough 


you'll get “Down East” for real. I am going to send y‘all a little weather pretty soon. That’s the “Coastal Cracker” in the background. Notice that 
there are no other boats in the bay. 
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A couple of years ago I found myself in 
Athens, Greece, having coffee with a friend 
from graduate school. This little adventure 
began as a dare delivered via computer, “Meet 
me for coffee...” so here I was having a cof- 
fee in Metropolis Square, the Parthenon just 
over my right shoulder and maps of this tiny 
island, Agathonisi, laid out on our postage 
stamp sized table. 

A couple of days later we landed, via air, 
on Samos, just off the Turkish coast and just 
south of Lesbos. Samos is one island in a 
chain that runs south to Rhodes and includes 
a number of arid and semi-inhabited specks 
of rock. Agathonisi, the first of the 
Dodecanese, the string of islands leading to 
Rhodes, is two specks of rock south of Samos 
and four specks of rock north of the island of 
Patmos. It was a long ferry ride away and we 
had to wait until the next day for the ferry. 

Samos, the island home of Pythagoras, 
is about 14 by 28 miles, supporting many 
small towns and villages and a substantial 
forested interior. The trees seemed to be some 
sort of very pitchy pine, at any rate driving 
through the interior was fragrant, the aromatic 
pine tar smell made me think of two things, 
wooden boats and retsina (to the uninitiated, 
a wine flavored with resin). While we waited 
for the ferry we took a day trip through the 
island interior. On a particularly twisty moun- 
tain road, in the midst of what looked like 
the remains of a recent forest fire, we found 
a boat under construction. 

Occasional wildfires burn through the 
tinder dry brush in the summer providing raw 
material in the form of large pitch pines that 
are killed by the fires, and here was an im- 
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Slabbed and stickered planks. 


Rough squared timber from burnt pine trees. 


Boat Building 
on a Greek Island 


By John Powell 


promptu boat yard. Using the local equiva- 
lent of a chain saw mill, the rough logs were 
reduced to everything from scantlings to 
planks, keels, shaft logs, and deck beams. The 
vessels built are all motor fishing vessels, 
from 20’ to 30’ long, traditional in appear- 
ance, but without the cranked keel of a lateen 
rigged boat. The engine of choice seems to 
be an air cooled diesel manufactured in En- 
gland. This unit is located slightly aft of the 
pilot house (even the smallest Greek work 
boats seem to have pilot houses). A tiller is 
fitted to an outside rudder post so no piloting 
is done from the pilot house on most boats, 
and the operator takes the tiller home with 
him when he is off the boat. 

Later that afternoon, we made our way 
back to the port. I was driving everyone nuts 
by insisting we get back before the ferry’s 
departure time. I hadn’t taken into account 
the peculiarities of Russian built hydrofoils 
and Greek piloting. If the crests of the waves 
are over 6’ and the troughs are shorter than 8’ 
the hydrofoils suddenly become very slow, 
very wobbly steel canoes with a smoky oil 
engine laboring to keep everything moving. 

We spent a pleasant afternoon watching 
the harbor traffic and the progressively more 
anxious backpackers who were huddled 
against the sea wall trying to escape the sharp 


wind off the water while we all waited for 
the ferry to appear. Finally, four hours beyond 
the original departure time, the elegant, in its 
way, very ‘50s styled hydrofoil showed up. 
Imagine a 60’ long °57 DeSoto powered by 
an enormous diesel electric power plant. 

The drivers (and they were drivers, as 
in buses) sat in an aircraft style cockpit above 
the passenger seating area. Twin narrow pas- 
sage ways led around the engine compartment 
to the tiny galley in the stern where a lounge 
and outside observation deck were accessible. 

The boat was packed, standing room 
only, as this was August and Greece, along 
with the rest of Europe, was on vacation. In 
very little time all the tickets were collected, 
passengers and luggage loaded, and we were 
off, backing out from the dock and 180ing in 
the width of the channel. As the boat came 
out from behind the protection of the mole, it 
immediately began pitching and lurching. The 
driver headed her up into the wind and ap- 
plied full power. She took off like a rocket 
and we were instantly standing on the foils, 
hull skimming neatly over the very choppy 
sea. I was not interested in remaining in the 
passenger cabin, the place reeked of diesel 
fuel, so I went out onto the promenade deck, 
the tiny aft observation platform. The view, 
and the noise, were spectacular and ,by hoist- 
ing myself up a bit and outboard, it was pos- 
sible to see the business end of the boat, the 
foils turning the waves to very angry foam. 

Our crossing took about 45 minutes, a 
third of the time needed by the car ferry for 
the same run. I guessed our speed at 30kts, 
later I found out that under ideal conditions, 
a still flat sea, they could do 45kts, real 
screamers. These boats had originally been 
built for the Russian Ukrainian tourist trade 
in the ‘60s and had operated around 
Sebastopol. They looked the part. I have rid- 
den more elegant hydrofoils in the Bay of 
Naples and Scandinavia, but nothing I have 
been on matched the raw power of these 
boats. 

Soon Aganethesis rose out of the azure 
sea before us (with apologies to the blind 
poet) and we slowed and pulled into the very 
fit and tidy ferry jetty. The island has two 
harbors, one for yachts and ferries and one 
for the local fishermen, although, there were 
a number of fishing boats moored near the 
ferry slip. This island has been inhabited off 
and on since Neolithic times. Elaborate ter- 
races remain from ancient times on the side 


of the central peak of the island where one 
can still find stone plow heads. 

Three small villages are connected by a 
network of single lane concrete roads and 
stone paths, the hillsides spotted with con- 
crete pads used at one time to direct the oc- 
casional rain water to covered cisterns. This 
method of water collection and storage seems 
now in disuse as a military water truck shows 
up ever other day on the regular ferry to top 
up the islands very modern water storage and 
distribution network. A small store, half a 
dozen outdoor cafes, and a couple of pensions 
made up the commercial aspects of the vil- 
lage. 

Later we found the other two small in- 
land villages and a working farm with beau- 
tiful fields of wheat nestled deep in an inte- 
rior valley, protecting scarce water from the 
relentless dry wind from Turkey and Africa. 
The rest of the island was a blasted dry land- 
scape with a small cinder cone on one side 
and every square unfenced meter inhabited 
by very shy goats. For the next two weeks, 
we watched the ferries, the backpacking 
northern Europeans, and the yachts come and 
go as we sat and nursed first coffee, then 
mythos (the popular local beer), and finally 
ouzo as the days progressed to our oh-too- 
soon departure. 

The island is in transition, many fami- 
lies have relatives working off island, send- 
ing money back to build houses, to send kids 
to school, to support parents too old to move. 
Greece maintains a garrison, in the true sense 
of the word, a presence to face the Turkish 
coast, and as I am of Armenian heritage, it 
was a coast I watched with a great deal of 
thought. These islands have only returned to 
Greek sovereignty since the end of the sec- 
ond World War. They have been controlled 
by Persia, Rome, Byzantium, the Crusaders, 
Venice, Turkey, and Italy, but somehow re- 
main Greek in culture and heritage. 

Early one morning (fivish) I went with 
a traveling companion and a local fisherman 
to retrieve the gill nets the fisherman had set 
the evening before, four kilometers of net 
approximately three meters high, moored in 
a serpentine line along the more remote coast 
of the island. After five hours of pulling and 
gathering and motoring and stopping and 
unjamming and restarting and stalling and so 
on, the fisherman ended up with about a tub 
and a half of tiny fish, eels, octopus, and jel- 
lyfish, maybe 20 pounds of not particularly 
prosperous catch. We offered to buy his catch 
but he said it was already spoken for and gave 
us a pair of succulent pan fish for breakfast. 
The fisherman leased his boat for about $200 
a month and was responsible for minor main- 


The Russian built hydrofoil. 


tenance and fuel. Hard work and high costs 
for such a meager catch. 

This end of the Mediterranean is truly 
empty and nearly dead. Dolphins have been 
reintroduced by European environmental 
groups and are apparently starving to death. 
The water appears clean and is a joy to swim 
in, but I saw hardly anything beyond sea ur- 
chins and snails, absolutely horrifying when 
I thought back to the beautiful frescos and 
mosaics filled with images of the bounty of 
the Mediterranean we had seen in the muse- 
ums and galleries of Athens. 


Launched. 


An altogether pleasant and rewarding 
trip. As we returned to Samos to catch the 
plane back to Athens we witnessed the end 
of the epic tale of the boat built on the moun- 
tain. A hydraulic trailer had delivered the 
newly painted and still smelling of pitch pine 
fishing boat ready for launching at the mu- 
nicipal boat ramp adjacent to the ferry slip. 
Disembarking from the crowded car ferry 
with what seemed like endless lines of sun- 
burned island visitors, we watched the boat 
we had seen being built high in the moun- 
tains of this ancient island launched into the 
Mediterranean sea, showing that some aspects 
of life on these islands has changed little in 
5000 years. 
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After two summers of sailing under a 
scorching sun, I decided that my small sail- 
boat would be so much more comfortable if I 
had a Bimini top. So this past summer I in- 
stalled a lightweight inexpensive 2 bow 
Bimini Top on my West Wight Potter 15, Pig- 
let. 

The lowest price I found for a 2 bow 
Bimini Top was one sold by Bass Pro Shops 
and made by Attwood Marine. The 2 bow 
Bimini Top had bows of 3/4” aluminum tub- 
ing and a white vinyl] top. The unit came with 
black nylon fittings, mounting hardware, and 
four tie down straps. The cost was $124.99 
plus shipping. A similar 2 bow model made 
by Taylor Made is available from West Ma- 
rine, but the price is somewhat higher. 

When the large box containing the 
Bimini top arrived I carefully laid the parts 
out and checked them against the parts list in 
the Assembly Instructions. Since I had the 
instructions in hand I thought I might as well 
read them! The instructions are well written 
and very easy to follow in assembling the 
bows and fabric top. 
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Bimini parts. 


The Bimini Top consists of seven major 
parts, the fabric top and six aluminum tubes 
that slide together make up the two bows. 
There is one slightly curved center tube and 
two longer tubes with curves on the upper end 
for each bow. The upper curved ends are slid 
over the ends of the center tube and secured 
with two sheet metal screws and you now 
have a bow! However, before attaching the 
screws one end of the center tube must be 
inserted in the loops in the fabric top as well 
as the two tie down straps. Then the screws 
are installed. Do this for the other bow and 
you are ready to proceed with the custom fit- 
ting of the Bimini top to your boat. 

To insure that I mounted the Bimini top 
in a location where it would provide shade 
and rain protection for both the hatch and 
forward cockpit area, I mounted the Bimini 
top’s nylon deck hinges on a 1”x4’’x8’ board. 


Bimini top mounted on board on boat. 


Installing A Small 
Sailboat Bimini Top 
By Bill Nolen 


With the Bimini top attached to these deck 
hinges I was able to slide the Bimini top to 
different locations on the cockpit coaming 
with very little effort. I could have accom- 
plished the same thing without the board, but 
with the board holding the bows in place it 
was much easier to step back and see how 
the Bimini Top looked from a distance. 

With the help of my lovely wife we 
moved the Bimini top back and forth on the 
cockpit coaming until the best location was 
found. I then lowered the Bimini top to both 
the front and back positions to ensure that 
when folded it would not be in the way. I 
measured the distance between the center of 
the Bimini top’s deck hinge and the center of 
the cockpit coaming. This measurement told 
me how many inches I should remove from 
the width of the bows for a proper fit. 


Bimini width measurement. 


The bows were disassembled and using 
a copper pipe cutter I removed 2” from each 
upright bow where they slide into the cross- 
bows. This gave me a total reduction in width 
of 4”. A hacksaw would have worked just as 
well but I had the pipe cutter on hand. This 
type of universal type 2 bow Bimini top is 
actually designed to be used on small fishing 
boats and rowboats, so the height of the 
Bimini top might need be lowered or the sail 
boom could hit the it when sailing. To pre- 
vent this I removed 4” from the lower ends 
of each of the two bows that face forward. 

After smoothing the insides of each cut 
bow with a round metal file, I inserted the 
eye ends that I had removed from the forward 
bows ends and secured them in place by drill- 
ing a 1/8” pilot hole and using #12 size metal 
screws, I then reassembled the bows, straps, 
and fabric top. 

With the Bimini top assembled it was 
time to mount the nylon deck hinges on the 
cockpit coaming. I drilled 1/8” pilot holes in 
the location that [had marked previously. The 
deck hinges were then attached to the cock- 
pit coaming with #10 size sheet metal screws 
about 5” back of the jib cam cleats. 3M 4200 
Marine Sealer was used to seal the screw 
holes. 

I used the Potter’s side stay eye pads to 
attach the front tie down straps and the tran- 
som mounted traveler eye straps to attach the 
rear tie down straps. There are four black 
nylon eye straps and sheet metal screws in 
the Bimini top’s mounting hardware that can 
be used to attach the tie down straps front 
and back. 


Considering that the Attwood Bimini top 
wasn’t designed for use on a sailboat, its in- 
stallation was fairly simple and easy to do. 
Most of the time was spent in measuring and 
cutting the bows to fit. As installed, the Bimini 
Top does provide a great deal of welcome 
shade and comfort during hot summer days. 
I found that it also keeps two people fairly 
dry during a light rain. 


Bimini drilling holes. 


If you desire a Bimini top for your sail- 
boat and don’t wish to modify a universal 
model to fit as I did, ’d suggest contacting 
the manufacturer of your boat. For example, 
the manufacturer of the West Wight Potter 
Sailboats, International Marine, has a very 
strongly built Bimini top for the Potter 15. 
This Bimini top has one-piece stainless steel 
bows that are custom made to fit the Potter 
15. Like any well made custom product the 
unit does cost more then a universal type 
Bimini top. 

Tools and materials utilized: Attwood 2 
bow Bimini top. Bass Pro PN: 21 581 744 
00; pine board 1’x4”x8’; 3M Marine Sealer; 
electric drill with 1/8” drill bit; hacksaw or 
pipe cutter; Phillips tip screwdriver; blade tip 
screwdriver; round metal file. 


Bimini top and sail raised. 


Bimini top lowered. 


Building the 
Mummichog 16-V 


By Jerry Mathieu 


A recent request encouraging readers to 
share their projects has prompted me to sub- 
mit this piece. I do so realizing that I am not 
as liquid with my boat stories as Robb White 
can be. Even while chomping on a mullet 
Robb can come up with a story about some 
gas powered can opener or maybe some ob- 
scure outboard that he found in the dump. 
After only 30 or 40 hours he’Il have it run- 
ning like a top. I hope the readers do find 
some interest in my outboard skiff. 

First I would like to start by saying if 
you are thinking of building a boat to save a 
buck, think again! A job at Mickey D’s will 
pay better. It is not about saving money, it is 
about building a unique boat of which you 
can be proud. 

This project started on my drawing table 
in ’03. It is my fourth design in as many years. 
The line of Chog skiffs is based loosely on 
the Westport (MA) power skiffs built in the 
middle of the last century. Most were flat 
bottom 16’ and 18’ skiffs whose pleasing 
sheer and gentle flare makes them prized to- 
day. A few V bottom versions were also built. 

My designs are built using marine ply- 
wood. This was chosen simply because I like 
to work with it. Marine plywood is very stable 
and consistent in quality. When used in con- 
junction with epoxy, it provides some unique 
flexibility of design not found in board lum- 
ber. 

This boat is based on my Chog 16 flat 
bottom skiff but with a V bottom. I limited 
the design length to two sheets of plywood 
per side, less the 3” scarf. Sixteen-foot sheets 
are also available for those who are less ad- 
venturous. Historically a boat’s actual length 
was determined by the length of the boards 
used, not so much the nominal length desired. 
This boat finishes at 15’2” to 15’4” depend- 
ing on the plywood that is used. Metric sheets 
such as okoume measure 98” instead of the 
standard 96”. This sure would mess you up if 
you were building a house with metric ply- 
wood. Tape seam construction is used. This 
simplifies construction and leaves you with 
a clear unobstructed interior (no frames). 

After the lines were drawn a 1/8”=1’ 
model was built. This was done to prove the 
lines. The full size boat went together fairly 
easy. A 2” thick transom is used, made with 
two layers of 1” marine plywood cut from 
one 4’x8’ sheet bonded with thickened ep- 
oxy. There is enough plywood left over from 
the sides and bottom to build the fore deck 
and sheer decks. A self bailing sole deck will 
be done in 1/2” marine meranti plywood, then 
covered with a layer of 60z. glass cloth. The 
only brightwork will be the rub rail and bow 
bit. Wooden cleats will be fitted. A large for- 
ward casting platform will be bonded and 
taped into place. A center console is a natural 
for this skiff, but since I already have a nearly 
new 25 Merc 4-stroke with a tiller, a bench 
seat will be fitted amidships. 

Building a V hulled skiff is quite a bit 
more work and the cost is probably 30% 
more, but the end result will offset all, a fast 
and fun skiff that will be gentle on my old 
knees. 


Nicely curving lines forward. 


Plywood deck details. 


Stemhead mooring bit. 


Specifications 

LOA 1573” 
Beam 6°2” 
Transom 20” 
Bottom 5/8” (3/8” + 1/4”) 

3/4” (3/8” + 3/8”) 
Weight 450-500Ibs 
HP 15-40 
Capacity 9001bs 


Approximately ten sheets of marine plywood 
go into the construction of the Mummichog 
16-V. 


Finished interior awaiting self bailing sole. 


Support for the self bailing sole decking. 
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KayakCraft 
by Ted Moores 


Learn from a mas- 
ter! Ted Moores has 
been building and 
teaching in the art of 
strip-construction 
for years. The book 
includes four Steve 
Killing designed 

kayaks. It’s packed with Ted’s tips and tech- 

niques, so results will be great. 

185 pgs., softcover. 

$19.95 + $4.50 postage. 

The WoodenBoat Store, 

PO Box 78, 

Brooklin, Maine 04616 N 

www.woodenboatstore.com 

Call Toll-Free 1-800-273-7447 
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Old sailing stories tell of the simplicity 
of cruising under sail alone, in boats too big 
and heavy to row. Francis Herreshoff’s “A 
Sail In The Alerion” is a wonderful evoca- 
tion of what it was like at its best. ’m just 
old enough to have experienced this kind of 
cruising, almost unthinkable now, in a boat 
with the kind of thoroughbred performance 
it takes to bring out the beauties of the sport. 

The boat was Alito of fond memory. I 
was in her crew for several years and had full 
use of her for one summer. She was one of 
the Alden Triangle class, an exceptionally 
good example of the fashionable day racers 
of the 1920s. They were 28-1/2’ on deck, 18- 
1/2’ waterline, about 7-1/2’ breadth, and just 
under 5’ draft. They weighed 5000lbs. with 
50% in their lead ballast keels and carried 
their 450sf of sail powerfully on 40’ high 
masts. 

About 35 of them were built to a first 
class specification. They lasted a long time, 
a few of them are still around at 70 or so years 
of age. They weren’t as fast as the present 
day equivalent, being too short on the water- 
line for their weight, but their handling was 
as nice as anything ever built and fast. They 
weren’t meant for cruising, though they did 
have two berth size transoms in the cuddy. 

The Alden office had designed a version 
with the sides carried up into a raised deck 
forward of the cockpit which gave more room 
in the cuddy, added worthwhile buoyancy for 
hard weather, and saved some carpenter’s 
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Bolger on Design 


A Cruise Long Ago With 
Deep Draft 
And No Engine 


time by eliminating the cabin trunk. This ver- 
sion also had the fin keel a foot-and-a-half 
shallower with a centerboard regaining the 
lateral plane. It would have been much better 
for this cruise a friend and I enjoyed in the 
late ‘40s, but the looks of it did not please 
the yacht club types and they all thought they 
had a right to deep water to race in so few, 
possibly none, of that version were built. 

The big open cockpit made them unfit 
for offshore work by current standards. In my 
early days with her I tried to show off to a 
girl I was dating at the time by driving her 
through a squall with full sail and got a scary 
knockdown with green water roaring in over 
the coaming a foot deep (it seemed, it was 
probably much less). She slithered around 
into the wind and recovered, but it took me a 
long time to pump her dry and I don’t think 
my date ever did recover confidence in my 
seamanship or in the boat. 

We had decided to skip a weekend of 
racing and see how far we got. When we left 


PHIL BOLGER & FRIENDS, INC. 
BOAT DESIGNERS, PO BOX 1209 
FAX 978-282-1349 
GLOUCESTER, MA 01930, USA 


Gloucester Harbor in the afternoon the wind 
went flat and we got only three or four miles 
before dark. We ghosted in behind Kettle Is- 
land and spent a quiet night, except for the 
gulls on the island who all went quiet at ex- 
actly 10:00pm. Daylight brought a nice south- 
wester. We beat along the Massachusetts 
North Shore with the inshore tacks taking us 
behind Baker’s Island, Egg Rock, and so on. 
By afternoon we were off Cohasset on the 
South Shore. We had no detailed chart and 
no idea of what it was like. But it was said to 
be full of interesting boats and we figured that 
the channel buoys would be good enough to 
lead us. It was a little scary as some of the 
buoys were close to evil looking ledges, but 
it was indeed a pleasant anchorage with, then, 
room to anchor in good water. 

We decided not to go any further south- 
west on account of the sand bars around all 
the harbors in that direction, so we turned 
back to explore Boston Harbor with its is- 
lands and passages. We were intrigued by the 
passage called Hypocrite Channel. The most 
we could make of the name was that it looked 
as if it must be shallow with gently sloping 
shores on each side but, in fact, it dropped 
off to 50’ or so deep in the middle. 

Leaving Boston, we ran before the wind 
eastward out around Cape Ann, giving the 
offshore ledges there a wide berth, and 
ghosted with a failing wind into Gosport Har- 
bor in the Isles of Shoals off Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, at dusk. This was a terrible an- 


chorage with a boulder bottom, but dead calm 
continued through the night. 

In the morning we sailed over to Ports- 
mouth with a gently increasing breeze and 
up the Piscataqua River on a fair tide to the 
naval base. The channel there is 70’ deep. We 
plotted various attacks on the place if we’d 
had the use of a submarine. In the base wa- 
ters we realized that the tide was carrying us 
toward the big bridge with a lot less clear- 
ance than our 40’ mast. Around 50 years later 
we went the same way, swung Resolution’s 
counterweighted masts down flat, and mo- 
tored under the bridge and up the river. In 
Alito we flattened sheets and concentrated on 
beating the stream. By working some back 
eddies along the shore we got to safety and 
beat on back toward the sea. By the naval 
prison the stream held us up for several tacks. 
At the end of each fruitless starboard tack we 
exchanged remarks with a marine guard on 
the wall, who apparently decided we did not 
look like part of an escape plot. 

We had intended to be back in 
Gloucester that day, but it took us so long to 
get out of the Piscataqua that the sun was set- 
ting by the time we were off the Merrimac 
River entrance at Newburyport. Running 
lights not being part of the equipment of the 
racing boat, it did not seem like a good idea 
to spend the night outside Cape Ann where 
there would be fishing boat traffic. The 
Annisquam River cut off was, of course, out 
of the question. 

The alternative was to run the Merrimac 
River Bar. With the tide running out against 
the easterly swell, we thought it might be 
breaking and put on life jackets in case we 
were heavily pooped. In fact, the breakers 
proved very mild and we got no water on 
deck. We felt our way into the pocket behind 
Plum Island, sounding with the spinnaker 
pole, and found a place where we calculated 
that if the keel touched at low tide it would 
dig into the sand enough for the boat to stay 
upright. The next day we had a fine wind- 
ward sail around to Gloucester, not having 
been out of the boat for five days. Not a Blue 
Water Medal cruise, but we were pleased with 
ourselves and had some pleasant memories 
that are with us today. 

That was about the end of the era of 
cruising in really simple boats with no en- 
gines and no electricity. We had good luck 
on the weather and, probably, some on the 
piloting. The boat was about as good as they 
came in the 1920s. Even at the time of this 
cruise in the late 1940s she was well up to 
the high performance range in weatherliness 
and thoroughbred handling qualities. But she 
could not come close to innumerable places 
that we would have enjoyed on account of 
her deep draft and tall mast. Several of the 
places we did go were risky with poor shel- 
ter and holding ground in the areas open to 
us at all. Low bridges kept us out of still oth- 
ers. If serious bad weather had come on with- 
out much warning we could have been in 
trouble from not being able to get into decent 
shelter. 

The philosophy of this boat’s design 
goes back to the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury when yachting authorities began mak- 
ing complicated measurement rules to gov- 
ern racing yachts. The conferences that pro- 
duced these rules were led by a combination 
of mathematical theorists and yachting gentle- 
men. The former were trying to produce 


formulae that would predict the speed poten- 
tial of a hull and rig. The latter wanted re- 
spectable looking and behaving craft in which 
they could compete in gentlemanly style 
against their social equals in chosen, fashion- 
able places like Cowes and Newport. Neither 
group had any interest in, or knowledge of, 
boats that could use shallow creeks. Low 
bridges were something to prevent. None of 
these authorities were good at imagining pos- 
sible consequences of the rules they made. 

The technical people knew that the 
length of a sailing boat’s waterline has an 
important effect on her speed, so they always 
made that a factor in their measurement of a 
boat’s rating. The result was a fleet of racing 
boats that had their ends shaped to float a long 
boat on a short belly. When this trend got out 
of hand (there were some boats twice as long 
on deck as on the still waterline) they added 
various complications to the rule intended to 
require that new boats would be “whole- 
some,” that is, respectable looking. But by 
the time they decided to stop freakishly over- 
hanging ends, they were used to boats that 
had short waterlines for their size. The Tri- 
angle Class, a third longer on deck than on 
the water had “moderate overhangs.” This 
was what a gentleman’s conservative after- 
noon racing boat ought to look like. I was 
brought up to see them as handsome boats, 
and I still do. 

But I do know that the process that 
shaped them was not rational and that by com- 
parison with what could have been done with 
the same investment they’ re neither able nor 
fast. Rationally, the waterline would have 
been extended in long sharp points out to the 
deck length. That would add displacement 
without much increase in weight so they 
would be shallower amidships to eliminate 
the surplus bulk there. To keep headroom in 
the cabin they would then have to be higher 
sided. 

Making the body of the boat shallower 
would reduce the need for ballast by elimi- 
nating the buoyancy deep under water that 
has a capsizing effect. It would allow the fin 


part of the keel to be the same size on a shal- 
lower draft. All this reduces the drag of the 
hull so she can make speed with a smaller 
and lower sail plan, so the ballast can be re- 
duced again, and so on. You end up with a 
boat that looks quite different but which is 
abler, roomier, and faster. It could heel fur- 
ther in a squall without getting its deck in, it 
would pitch less deeply and punish itself less 


New from Compass Classic Yachts 


14 CLASSIC CAT 


| 


Good looks * * Seats 
Easy handling * * Cockpit room 
Speed « ¢ Comfort 
Versatility ° * Stability 
Forgiveness * |» Low maintenance 


LOA 14’ « ¢ Affordable price 
° SA 130 sq. ft. 
¢ Displacement 600# 


Beam 7’ * 
Draft 10” « 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 

Compass Classic Yachts, Inc. 

Box 143, South Orleans, MA 02662 

Shop 80 Rayber Rd., Orleans, MA 

(508) 255-5187, (508) 240-1032 


oS 


DVD Movie 


“Rowboats for Touring” 


Featuring forward facing 
rowboats. Send $5 to 
Ron Rantilla, 30 Cutler St., 
Warren, RI 02885. 
www.FrontRower.com 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
BART 
HAUTHAWAY 
BOATS ARE BACK 


Lightweight Fiberglass & 


5 


7 28Ib Rob Roy 
Double Paddle Canoe 


Contact 


CAL-TEK KAYAKS 
P.O. Box 202 
Kingston, MA 02364 


(731) 385-5666 


www.erols.com/cal-tekengineering 


RUSHTON CLASSICS 
19-LB TO 29-LB MODEL 


in a head sea. It has better streamlining of its 
underwater hull. 

Some of this eventually happened. Long 
waterlines and shallow bodied, higher sided 
hulls have become fashionable. So far, so 
good. They’re still much too deep draft to go 
to the places we could not go in Alito (and 
where I went a decade later in a boat drawing 


“Every man shall give as he is able, 
according to the blessings of the 
Lord” (Deut 16:16) 


Needed: Boats and nautical gear 


Cruising Ministries 
6110 Florida Ave. 
New Port Richey, FL 34653 
(727) 843-8053 
cruisingministries @ hotmail.com 


14”, as good a sea boat, with much better ac- 
commodations, and as good a sailer except 
dead to windward). The need for deep keels 
is still widely assumed and understanding of 
seaworthy wading draft boats is still rare. 

As for the rigs, the current ones are 
worse than Alito’s in many respects, in a hun- 
dred years no “authority” has grasped the 
plain fact that efficiency in a sail is not mea- 
sured by drive per square foot and that as rigs 
have been developed with that criterion they 
have become the hardest to handle and the 
most prone to trouble, for their area, of any 
in history. Among numerous other failings, 
it’s an increasing scandal that their anchors 
won’t hold them when it really blows. We’ve 
written a book about that... 

The book, /03 Sailing Rigs, is available 
from us for $25 ppd. from Phil Bolger & 
Friends, Inc., PO Box 1209, Gloucester, MA 
01930. 


Cape Cod’s 
Sailing Headquarters 
& Wooden Boat Center 
*Established 1951* 
Proud Builders of 
Arey’s Pond Catboats 


/ 


— ~ 


14’ “CAT” 
12’ Kitten - 16’ Lynx 
20’ Cruising Cat 
Traditional elegance with a fiberglas 
hull, teak trim & floorboards, 


all fittings solid bronze 
sitka spruce spars 


Box 222, 43 Arey’s Ln. (Off Rt. 28) 
So. Orleans, MA 02662 
(508) 255-0994 


Builders & 
Restorers 


Reproduction of Charles Lawton 


10’ Yacht Tender 


Cedar on Oak 
Designed by Charles Lawton of 
Marblehead, MA, ca 1980. Built: 
C. Stickney, Boatbuilders Ltd. 1997 


* 


C. Stickney Boatbuilders Ltd. 
15 Wiley’s Corner Rd., St. George, ME 04857 


(207) 372-8543 
email: woodboats @msn.com 
Wooden Boat Construction & Repair 


(607) 547-2658 
Tom Krieg’s Boat Shop 
(At 6 Mile Point on West Lake Rd.) 


P.O. Box 1007 
Cooperstown, NY 13326 


http://www. by-the-sea.com/ 
areyspondboatyard 
E-mail: catboat@cape.com 


Woodenboat Restoration & Rigging 


Robb White & Sons, Inc. 


Custom Small Boats 
Forty Years 


P.O. Box 561 
Thomasville, GA 31799 


THE ADIRONDACK GUIDEBOAT 
by the 
Indian Point Guideboat Company 
493 Engle Rd., Industry, PA 15052 


Phone (724) 643-6001 Fax (724) 643-5457 
www.by-the-sea.comm/indianpointboat/ 
Gardner Callanen, Boatbuilder 


We have the world’s largest selection of new guideboats and historically correct 
accessories available from any source. Dozens of models, in lengths of 10’ to 18- 
1/2’, construction materials range from traditional wood to the state-of-the-art bi- 
axial kevlar. We offer reproduction oars, hardware, yokes, paddles, and accessories. 
All of our fiberglass boat hulls are exactly reproduced from original antiques for the 
best rowing performance and authenticity. Our new 16’ “Lonesome Bay Boat” is a 
modern materials version of a 1912 “Old Town Double-Ended Boat.” See our new 
“Video Magazine” III. 


> \s p< 


Custom g 


in wood or fiberglass as well as other cus- 
tom traditional wooden boats since 1934. 


Mast Hoops 


Mast Hoop Fasteners - Sail 
Hanks - Parrel Beads - Wood 
Cleats - Wood Shell Blocks - 

Deadeyes - Bullseyes - 
Custom Bronze Hardware 


Pert Lowell Co., Inc. 
Lanes End, Newbury, MA 01950 
(978) 462-7409 


Hansen & Company 
Builders of Practical & Impractical 
Boats 
Gloucester Gull Rowing Dories, 
Kayaks & Other Small Boats 
Dennis Hansen 207-594-8073 
P.O. Box 122 dgehansen @aol.com 
Spruce Head, ME 04859 


Burt’s Canoes 


Traditional Wood/Canvas Canoes 


BURT LIBBY 2103 Hallowell Rd. 
(207) 268-4802 Litchfield, ME 04350 


SOLID 
COMFORT 
BOATS Q 


Sailing Cruising Canoes 
Sea Touring Kayaks & 
Anglers Sampans © 
HUGH HORTON SMALL BOATS 
29474 Old North River Rd. 
Mt. Clemens, MI 48045 


(586) 468-6456 
<huhorton @tir.com> 


REDD’S POND BOATWORKS 


Thad Danielson 
1 Norman Street 
Marblehead, MA 01945 


thadd@mediaone.net 781-631-3443 888-686-3443 


Wooden Boat Building, Classic Designs, 
Traditional Construction and Materials 


HADDEN BoaT COMPANY 
Wooden Boat Construction & Repair 
Experience the Original 


1888 N.J. Melon Seed 
W-P. Stevens ~ H.I. Chapelle 
Patience Launched June 2003 

Order yours now. 


11 Tibbetts Lane 
Georgetown, ME 04548 
207-371-2662 


Plans & Kits 


Ruano 
Cenk enue? Designs by Platt Monfort 


STUDY PLANS BOOK $4.95 


INSTRUCTIONAL VIDEO $19.95 


Monfort Associates 
50 Haskell Rd. MA, Westport, ME 04578 


: (207) 882-5504 
oo 


PIRAGUA 


14’ x 33” x 70 POUNDS 
$15 PLANS - $1 INFO ON 16 BOATS 
JIM MICHALAK 


118 E. RANDALL, LEBANON IL, 62254 <gaboats.com> 


John Lockwood, Designer 
30-Year Wilderness Paddler 
Computer Design Pioneer 
15 Kits - 5 Plan Sets 
Ultra-Light 

Stitch-n-Glue 

Best Kayak Kits 

Since 1986 


A_ Top-Rated Sea Kayak 


The Coho: “Of all the boats I have reviewed, 
the Coho is my hands-down favorite.... 

I would recommend [her] to 

anyone, whether novice or e 

an experienced paddler,” 

V.S.—Sea Kayaker Magazine 

Oct. 1998 po 


Pygmy Boats | Inc. ~~ es = 
For a Free Color Catalogue Write: PO Box 1529 *Dept. 2 * Port Towrisend, WA 98368 
(360) 385-6143 ¢ Read the Reviews of our kayaks at:.www.pygmyboats.com 


THE SIMMONS 


EO . 


Classics of the North Carolina coast . 
Sea- Skiff 18 Sea-Skiff 20 Sea-Skiff 22 
twice that size 20% bigger than 


from the sounds to the Gulf Stream. 

Outstandingly seaworthy, 30 mph withlow = [171 x5 eae ee ia 
power, light, simple (flat laps, straight — + 20-40 HI * 50-70 HP + 12” draft 
planks) plywood lapstrake construction. “Plans 40US Plans #53US SOE sis 
Detailed plans and directions; no lofting. 


sketched 
+ Plans - $55 US 


Cape Fear Museum Associates ¢ 814 Market St. « Wilmington, NC 28401 ¢ 910-341-4350 


Information packet - $1 


BUILD IT YOURSELF 
& SAVE! 


Visit our HUGE website: 
www.Glen-L.com/AM 


Hundreds of boat designs you can 
build 

Full size plans & kits 

Online ordering: supplies, epoxy, 
fastenings, hardware & more! 

Free online how-to info 

Free online catalog or end $9.95 for 
hard copy 

Glen-L marine designs, PO box 1804/AMS55, 


9152 Rosecrans Ave., Bellflower, CA 90707-1804 
562-630-6258 


Building 
Small Boats 
by Greg Rossel 


_ BUILDING 
SMALL Boats 


Traditional lap- 
strake and plank- 
on-frame construc- 
tion methods are 
featured in this thor- 
ough yet reader- 
friendly book. 


278 pgs., hardcover. 

$39.95 + $5.50 postage. 

The WoodenBoat Store, 

PO Box 78, 

Brooklin, Maine 04616 
www.woodenboatstore.com N 
Call Toll-Free 1-800-273-7447 


The Best 
Boats 


You Can 
Build. 


For a free catalog of boat kits, plans, and 
boatbuilding materials, contact: 


Chesapeake Light Craft 


1805 George Ave. Annapolis, MD 21401 
410 267 0137 
info@clcboats.com 


www.cicboats.com 


NAVIGATOR 
a John Welsford design 


Catalog of 20+ Welsford plans - $15 ppd 
DUCKWORKS 


608 Gammenthaler 
Harper, TX 78631 


Duckworks Boatbuilder's Supply 
www.duckworksbbs.com 
"everything for the 
home boatbuilder" 

aNd 2 


articles/forums/photos/more 
www.duckworksmagazine.com 


—— 


Its Not Just Art, It's a Crafi! 


Unique Wood-Strip, 
Performance, Sea Kayaks 


Kits, Plans & 
Finished Boats 


Send $3 for a catalog to: 
Nick Schade 
Guillemot Kayaks 
Apt. M, 824 Thompson St. 
Glastonbury, CT 06033 
ph: 860-659-8847 


http:/www.KayakPlans.com/m 


Bobcat 1273” x 6’0” 
Designer Phil Bolger and builder Harold Payson have de- 
veloped a tack-and-tape multi-chine version of the classic 
catboat that puts the charm and performance of this famous 
type within the reach of home builders with a minimum 
investment in time and money. 


PLEASE SEND ME: UO) Complete construction plans and instruc- 
tions for $40.00 O Study plan packet for Bobcat and 36 other easy- 
to-build Intant Boats for $5.00. 

BOOKS: OQ Instant Boats, $16.00 QO Build the New Instant Boats, 
$19.95 QO How to Build Your Own Boat, $20.00 O Build the Instant 
Catboat, $12.95 QO How to Build the Gloucester Light Dory, $7.95 Q 
Keeping a Cutting Edge: Saw Filing, $7.95 QO Boat Modeling with 
Dynamite Payson, $19.95 Q Bolger’s 103 Small Boat Rigs, $28.95 

Q Boat Modeling the Easy Way, $19.95 Add $1.00 S&H 


Name 

Street 

City. State Zip 
Harold H. Payson & Co. 


Dept. MB, Pleasant Beach Road ¢ South Thomaston, ME 04858 
207-594-7587 
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_WEE PUNKIN | 
“er 
= 


“Wee Punkin” has traditional good looks, is fun 
to build from inexpensive materials, and her 
performance will delight you. Innovative foam 
core deck and ample flotation make her extra 
safe and comfortable. She is ideal for children 
if they can get her away from dad. Truly a break- 
through in small boat design. Hit of the Port 
Townsend Wooden Boat Festival. No lofting. 
Plans with full size station patterns and detailed 
instructions $36. SASE for more info. 


GRAND MESA BOATWORKS 
15654 57-1/2 Rd., Collbran, CO 81624-9778 


ATKIN 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Over 200 designs. Famed Atkin double- 
enders, traditional offshore and coastal 
cruising yachts, rowing/sailing dinghies, 
utilities, and houseboats. $10 U.S., $15 
Canada, $18 overseas airmail. Payment: 


US. dollars payable through a U.S. bank. 


ATKIN DESIGNS 
P.O. Box 3005, Noroton, CT 06820 


apatkin @aol.com 
www.atkinboatplans.com 


CONRAD NATZIO 
BOATBUILDER 


A range of small 
craft plans for 
very easy home 
building in 

= A plywood 
beeen 


For details, visit the website: 
www.broadlyboats.com/sections 


or contact: 
CONRAD NATZIO BOATBUILDER 


The Old School, 
Brundish Road, 


Raveningham, 
Norwich NR14 6NT 
U.K. 

Tel/Fax: 01508 548675 


Deeeneciial 


DRAKETAIL 


MODELS THAT REALLY SAIL 


Rusper Bano & Sait Powered Kits 
PRE-SHAPED & DRILLED PARTS 
BRASS, COPPER & STAINLESS HARDWARE 
GREAT FUN IN POOL, POND OR SEA » ORDER YOURS TODA’ 
Order #800-533-9030 (U.S.) VISA/MC acce - 
Other Kits & Plans Available, Catalog $1. 


SEAWORTHY SMALL SHIPS 
Dept. M, PO Box 2863 
Prince Frederick, MD 20678, USA 


anyone can 
build from | 

our pre-as- L 
sembled < 

kit. Price, including sail, $975. Catalog of 13 
kit designs handcrafted in Vermont, $5. Two- 
hour demonstration video, $23. 


SHELL BOATS 


561 Polly Hubbard Rd., St. Albans, VT 05478 
(802) 524-9645 
www.by-the-sea.com/shellboats 


My Wooden Boat!...On-Line 
Forum...Calendar of events... 
School Courses...Books... 
Boat Plans...and more! 


www.woodenboat.com 


How to Build 
the Ocean 


Pointer 
A 19°6” 
Outboard Skiff 
| by David Stimson 


This new book 

_ shows you how to 
~__ Strip-build this good 

looking round-bilge skiff. 
57 pgs., softcover. 
$17.95 + $3.85 shipping (US) 
The WoodenBoat Store, 
PO Box 78, 
Brooklin, Maine 04616 NS 
www.woodenboatstore.com 
Call Toll-Free 1-800-273-7447 


ARCH DAVIS DESIGN 
Plans and Kits 
for the Home Boatbuilder 
www. by-the-sea.com/archdavisdesign/ 
37 Doak Road, Belfast, ME 04915 
207-930-9873 


Build the “Mummichog 12” 


1174” x 4’4”— 110 Ibs. 
Simple tape seam construction 
Uses less than 4 sheets of mar. ply. 
Easy to row or push 
w/ a 5hp outboard 
Plans $50 pp — more at 
www.chogboats.com 


Jerry Mathieu Custom Skiffs 
Box 3023, Westport, MA 02790 
(508) 679-5050 
(508) 636-8020 
(774) 930-2546 


WESTON FARMER 
BUILDING PLANS & ARTICLE REPRINTS 
BUILD A WESTON FARMER CLASSIC DESIGN. 15 plans available for the amateur boatbuilder from 


10’ launch IRREDUCIBLE to famous 32’ blue-water ketch TAHITIANA. Send $2 for catalog defining 
specs, plans, contents, prices, etc. 


READ & ENJOY A WESTON FARMER BOAT STORY. We have 20 article reprints on small boat de- 
signs written through the years by E. Weston Farmer, N.A., considered by many to have been one of the 
outstanding marine writers of all time. Delightful reading for only $1 per page. All articles include line 
drawings, offsets, etc. that you can use. Send $2 for catalog listing. 


WESTON FARMER ASSOCIATES 


18970 AZURE ROAD, WYZATA, MN 55391 (612) 473-2360 


Supplies 


GAMBELL & HUNTEp 
SAILMAKERS 


TRADITIONAL 
MARINE S TOVES 


16 Limerock St. Camden, ME 04843 
(207) 236- 3561 
www.gambellandhunter.com 


Quality Cedar Strips 
MAS Epoxy 
Supplies - Tools 
Canoe, Kayak & Rowinc Boat Kits 
the NEWFOUND 
= WOODWORKS ix. 


603-744-6872 MAS 


CAST IRON 
PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
WOOD BURNING 
HEATING & COOKING 


www.newfound.com =" ><: COMPACT 
ATLANTIC WHITE CEDAR 
Boat grade rough sawn flitches in stock. NAVIGATOR 
Most are 16’ long 4/4 to 8/4 thick. New STOVES 
sh eee 509 Double Hill Rd. 


Call or write for info. 


J.D. ENGLAND CO. 
HCR Box 337, Urbanna, VA 23175 


East Sound, WA 98245 
(360) 376-5161 
WWW.MARINESTOVE.COM 


Boatbuilding Supplies 


STRIP * STITCH & GLUE * PLYWOOD & FIBERGLASS CONSTRUCTION 


SUSUELITHREE eroxy resin 


Simple 2:1 mix ratio ¢ Available in 1.5 qt.-15 gal. units 
Fast, med, slow hardeners for use in temperatures 
as low as 35°F 


3 Gal. Unit $147.00 


FIBERGLASS CLOTH « TAPES « MATS + ROVINGS + KNITS 


* REICHOLD Polyester Resins (gals, pails, 


drums) 
¢ NESTE GelCoats Ah 
¢ Sikaflex Urethane Sealants 
¢ Gloucester Marine Paints (40-50% discount) 
¢ 2 part Urethane Pour Foam 


Microballoons ¢ Silica Powder * Wood 
Flour Pigments * Milled & Chop Fibers « 
Squeegees Syringes * Brushes ¢ Rollers ¢ 
Paper Pots ¢ Gloves Coveralls * And More 


LOW __ silicon Bronze Wood Screws 
sa Nails & Stainless Fasteners 


Top Quality Products * Competitive Prices « Fast Knowledgeable Service 
All items in stock and ready for immediate shipment. 
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FIBERGLASS SUPPLY 


SUPPLYING QUALITY MATERIALS TO BOAT OWNERS, 
HULL FINISHERS AND BOATYARDS FOR OVER 20 YEARS. 


P.O. Box 399, E. Longmeadow, MA 01028 
Fax (413) 736-3182 - www.mertons.com 


(804) 758-2721 


Introducing The System Three SilverTip Marine Epoxy Series: 


‘SilverTip 
Marine Fnoxies 
Are Fasy to Use 
and Deliver 
Fxceptional 
oun tones Results.7? 


LY Application Specific. No More Guesswork. 


oe oS al Professional boatbuilder Jason Cajune knows a lot about wooden boat construction. 


Jason uses our new line of ready to use, application specific epoxies, The SilverTip Marine Epoxy Series. 

The SilverTip Series are five products, each engineered for a particular job. No more messy, unpleasant fillers. 
No more guesswork and wasted time - just easy to use epoxies that simplify construction and give exceptional results 
each and every time. Get your SilverTip Trial Kit at systemthree.com so you can experience and test these 


high performance epoxy products. Included in the kit is a $10.99 coupon redeemable towards a future purchase 


Fre |, 800-333-0314 


Catalog! 


Atlantic White Cedar 


Custom cut to your specifications from our own 
logs which we bring up from Florida. Lengths up 
to 24’. 


Cypress and other species available upon request. 


Woodcraft Productions Ltd. 
PO. Box 17307 
Smithfield, RI 02917-0704 
Tel (401) 232-2372 
Fax (401) 232-1029 


CUT COPPER CLENCH NAILS 


Pure half hard hand drawn copper made 
on old Atlas Company machines. 
3 diameters: 1/16”, 3/32”, 1/8” 
11 sizes: 3/4” to 1-3/8” 
For sample packet & information send $3 
To order call 603-433-1114 or write 


STRAWBERY BANKE MUSEUM 


PO Box 300, Portsmouth, NH 03802 


Boaters’ Cards and Stationery 


of SilverTip Products. Pros like Jason Cajune are using ees Marine Epoxies - shouldn’t you? 
Business card size with a wood engraving of your boat printed 
on the front. Your contact info on the back. All hand work by 


DIEM THREE 
artist/printer. Other stationery options available. For samples 


Find a dealer near you, call: 1.800.333.55: 14 or vis or visit: systemthree.com aotiach 
QuikFair GelMagic MetiWeld L.S. Baldwin, Box 884, Killingsworth, CT 06419 


FZ-Fillet Silvervip See web page - www.ironworksgraphics.com/iwgstationery.html 


456 Fuller St. 
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CANOE HARDWARE 
1/2”, 11/16”, 7/8” Canoe Tacks; 3/8” Oval 
Brass Stem Bands; Clenching Irons; 3/16” 
Bronze Carriage Bolts; Canoe Plans; Clear 
White Cedar. Price List Available. 
NORTHWOODS CANOE SHOP 
Ph: (888) 564-1020 
Fax: (207) 564-3667 
Web: www.woodencanoes.com 


mas Firth Jones). 


“Ocean Planet” 
the only all American-made Open 60 


Phoenix Resins/MAS Epoxies is a proud sponsor of 
“Ocean Planet” 

Phoenix Resins, Inc. 2615 River Road #3A Cinnaminson, NJ 08077 
1-888-627-3769 www.masepoxies.com E-mail - masepoxies@aol.com 
Ocean Planet, September 14, in a spirit of remembrance, perserverance and 
solidarity for the tragedies of Sept. 11. Photo by Latitude 38 


S/SPRINGFIELD FAN CENTERBOARD COMPANY’ 


Best Buy: 7-1/4” comb., 1/16” kerf, $26 ppd 
Check or M.O. to: 


DAVE CARNELL W & IF 
322 Pages Creek Dr. NN Ny, 
Wilmington, NC 28411-7850 (910) 686-4184 

<davecarnell @ec.rr.com> 


YANMAR 


ORR’S ISLAND BOAT WORKS 
Award Winning Dealer 9hp-500hp Diesels 
Full Parts Inventory 
Expert Technical Assistance 


8 Park Place (800) 339-6777 
Orr’s Island, ME 04066 (207) 833-5852 


E-mail: oibw @ gwi-net 


PADDLES & OARS 


ae 


MATSUSHITA 


Carbide-Tipped Blades 
Smoothest cuts. Thinnest kerf. Least power. 
“..much better than any other circular saw 
blade I ever used” (Robb White). “Cuts better 
than blades costing three times as much” (Mac 
McCarthy, Feather Canoes). “I’ve fallen in 
love with the 7-1/4” Matsushita blade” (Tho- 


Maine Craftsmanship at its fin- 
est. Surprisingly affordable. 
Most shipped UPS. Write for 
free catalog. 


Box 213MB Ly 


ORONO, ME 04473 
(207) 866-4867 


P.O. Box 87 
No. Billerica, MA 01862 
Telephone (978) 663-3103 
<bill@boatbldr.com> 
<www.boatbldr.com> 


William Clements 
Boat Builder 
Since 1980 


WOOD BOAT and CANOE 
RESTORATION SUPPLIES and TOOLS 


U.S. MADE SILICON BRONZE WOOD SCREWS 
MAS EPOXY**TARGET COATINGS 
CANOE CANVAS**TRADITIONAL CANVAS FILLER 
BRASS CANOE TACKS & STEMBANDS 
AND MORE!! 

For free catalog call (800) 896-9536 


MAINE COAST LUMBER, INC. 


4 Warren Ave. 
Westbrook, ME 04902 
(207) 856-6015 
(877) 408-4751 
= Fax (207) 856-6971 
==. | M-F7:30am-4:30pm 
Saturday 8am-12pm 


17 White Birch Lane 
York, ME 03909 
(207) 363-7426 
(800) 899-1664 
Fax (207) 363-8650 
M-F 7am-5pm 


HARDWOOD LUMBER * SOFTWOOD LUMBER « 
HARDWOOD PLYWOODS ¢ MELAMINE ¢ MDF « 
MARINE PLYWOODS ¢ MDO ¢ PARTICLE BOARD « 
SLATWALL ¢ LAMINATE ¢ EDGE BANDING ¢ VENEER ¢ 
HARDWOOD MOLDINGS « CUSTOM MILLING 


We Deliver www.mainecoastlumber.com 


ME, NH, VT, MA, RI email: info@mainecoastlumber.com We ship UPS 


Classified Marketplace 


BOATS FOR SALE 


16’ John D. Little Catboat, lapstrake plywood, 
“89, vy fine cond. 1 owner professionally stored & 
maintained. Sail, cushions & cover in exc cond. 
Spartan Marine ob mount, anchor, compass, 
portable toilet incl. Gorgeous boat, built by a real 
craftsman, winner of Catboat Association Broad 
Axe Award; see Sept/Oct °90 WoodenBoat 
“Launchings” p. 108. $12,500 or offer. 

PAUL BURKE, Worcester, MA, (508) 793 7365, 
<pburke @clarku.edu> (19) 


14' Sturdee Dory, ‘71. Nicely restored. FG 
original gelcoat, mahogany seats & oak trim 
finished bright. ‘03 15hp Murcury ob freshwater 
use only. Loadrite trlr. Oars, anchor & rode, fire 
extinguisher. All in exc cond. Asking $3,500 
BOB GROESCHNER, New Milford, CT, (860) 
354 8048, <karamaru @charter.net> (19) 


21’ Dovekie, ultra shoal draft sailboat by Phil 
Bolger. Hull #64, green & white. Tanbark sail, 
wood spars, bow cb, back porch, motor mount, 
oars, Bruce anchors, gin pole setup & rebuilt trlr. 
Orig owner’s ,manual, large collection of SWS 
Newsletters pertaining to Dovekie info & folklore. 
Wonderful camp aboard sailboat. Reluctant sale. 
$4,500. Nr Ft. Myers, FL. 

TERENCE CLEMENTS, Bokeelia, FL, (239) 283- 
4946. (19) 


Project Boat, unfinished Bolger/Payson 18’ work 
skiff w/older 25hp Suzuki long shaft. Hull compl, 
but nds gunwales & seats. Hull sheathed with 
Zynole cloth & epoxy. Motor has new prop & zinc. 
Plans incl. Will make super tough work/utility boat. 
$500. Located in NW FL. 

TOM ABBOTT, Chipley, FL, (850) 773-7929. (20) 


16’ Folding Trimaran, comp! from a Shell Boats 
kit (an S16, no longer offered) in 01. Small cabin, 
new trlr in’04 & nearly new 2hp 4-stroke Honda. 
Fast & vy stable. See http://home.teleport.com/ 
~marvinw 

MARVIN WYCKOFF, Newberg, OR, (503) 537- 
9249, <marvinw @teleport.com> (20) 


17’ Queen Charlotte (Pygmy) Kayak, bit ’04, 
4mm okoume, System Three epoxy, custom 
watertight compartments w/inspection ports. Incl 
misc accessories. $1,200 obo. 

RICHARD HONAN, Winthrop, MA, (617) 846- 
6796, <honansign @ verizon.net> (20) 


BOATS WANTED 


Traditional Boats, nr Baltimore/Annapolis MD. 
Not for profit 501cc3 in Chesapeake runs maritime 
living history programs (ca 1800-Civil war) w/4 
boats. 42’lod to 14’. Suitable 5th boat sought in 
donation for tax credit. Whitehall, lapstrake, 
wineglass, etc. 

MICHAEL BOSWORTH, Vienna, VA, (703) 864- 
4174, <michael.bosworth @ verizon.net (20) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
INFORMATION: 

Classified ads are FREE TO SUB- 
SCRIBERS for personally owned boat re- 
lated items. Each ad will automatically 
appear in two consecutive issues. Further 
publication of any ad may be had on re- 
quest. 

A one-time charge of $8 will be made 
for any photograph included with any ad 
to cover the cost to us of the necessary 
halftone. For return of photo following 
publication, include a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 

Non-subscribers and commercial 
businesses may purchase classified ads at 
$.25 per word per issue. To assure accu- 
racy, please type or print your ad copy 
clearly. Mail to Boats, 29 Burley St., 
Wenham, MA 01984. No telephone ads 
please. 


GEAR FOR SALE 


There is nothing — absolutely nothing— 
half so much worth doing 
iB ie 


Famous Quotation & Illustration 
from The Wind in the Willows 
Join us in expressing Ratty’s sentiment to the 
world. T-shirt $17.50, Long Sleeve T $22.50, 
Sweatshirt $28, Tote Bag $18. Shipping $4.75, 
orders up to $25, add $1 for each additional $25. 
THE DESIGN WORKS, Dept MC, Box 8372, 
Silver Spring, MD 20907, Toll free (877) 637- 
7464, www.messingabout.com (TFP) 


“Sleeper’’, 7’ 10” car toppable sailing cruiser. Slps 
2 below deck. Plans $37, info $3. 

EPOCH PRESS, 186 Almonte Blvd., Mill Valley, 
CA 94941 (TFP) 


Hyer 
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A Tough Jacktar, holding his billy stick (18th C. 
British sailor) is featured on this T-shirt. Dramatic 
woodcut printed on an Ash Grey shirt. The words 
say it all! Perfect gift for any sailor, rower, or old 
salt! Medium-X large $17.00, XXL $19.00, S&H 
$4.50 in North America. We accept Visa, Master 
Card & American Express. 

NORS, P.O. Box 143, Woolwich, ME 04579 USA, 
Phone/Fax (207) 442-7237, <crew @norsgear. 
com> www.norsgear.com (TFP) 


Antique Mcduff Marine Engine, 2 cyl 2 cycle 8- 
10hp. Beautiful shape, compl rblt, new plugs, new 
exhaust include cast iron muffler, new coils, 
carburetor rblt by Lunenburg. Incl orig Model T 
starter & generator, Also incl modern Palmer F/R 
shifter installed by Gil Plum, as well as orig unique 
double blade feathering prop w/shifter. Can be used 
w/either or both. Over $2,000 invested. Price 
$1,000. Send for pictures. 

JOHN WEEKS, 12 Woodward Ln., Cambridge, 
NY 12816, (518) 677-3124, <jgweeks @ Capital. 
net> (20) 


GEAR WANTED 


25hp Long Shaft Outboard, must be running but 
old O.K. 

MALCOLM FIFER, Warrior, AL, (205) 590 0169, 
<msfifer@bellsouth.net> (19) 


BOOKS & PLANS FOR SALE 


Boat Plans, all unused & gd for building | boat 
each. Weston Farmer Tahitiana Steel Ketch $250. 
Karl Stambaugh Meadow Bird 16 $50. Bolger 
Micro $50. Bolger Cartopper 11°6” Sailboat $20. 
Atkin Great Bear 28’10” Flat Bottom Sloop $75. 
Naples Sabot 8’ One Design Sailing Pram $35. 
Benford 32 Sailing Dory $50. Shipping within USA 
incl. 

R.A. SMITH, Box 424, Indianola, WA 98342, 
(360) 297-8188, <rasmith @silverlink.net> (20) 


Dory Plans, row, power & sail. 30 designs 8’-30’. 
Send $3 for study packet. 

DOWN EAST DORIES, Dept. MB, Pleasant Beach 
Rd., S. Thomaston, ME 04858 (TF) 


BOAT PLANS & KITS - WWW.GLEN- 
L.COM: Customer photos, FREE how-to 
information, online catalog. Or send $9.95 for 216- 
PAGE DESIGN BOOK, includes FREE Supplies 
catalog. Over 240 proven designs, 7’-55’. “How 
To Use Epoxy” manual $2.00. 

GLEN-L, Box 1804MA44, 9152 Rosecrans, 
Bellflower, CA 90707-1804, (562) 630-6258, 
www.Glen-L.com (TFP) 


Li’! Beauty, a most versatile touring kayak, can 
be built w/only $85 in materials in either 12’ or 
14’ lengths, in 2 short wknds! Being a boat camper 
I’ve often slept in comfort in the 7’ cockpit, in my 
sleeping bag! Construction manual has color 
photos & full size templates for only $20ppd. check 
payable to Walter Head 

HOBBYCRAFT KAYAKS, 1178 Laurel Fork Rd. 
Vilas, NC 28692 (TFP) 
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ATLANTIC 
COASTAL 


KAYA KER 


Launching our 14th 
season with our March 
2005 issue! 


Would you like to read 
more, lots more, about sea 
kayaking? 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


Atlantic Coastal Kayaker will 
bring you 40 pages monthly all 
about sea kayaking, 10 times a 
year (March through December) 


All this for only $22 


(10 issues)! 


Like to see a sample issue? 
Just ask. 


Subscription Order Form 


Name: 

Address: 

City: 

State: —__. Zap: 


Send check for $22 payable to: 


Atlantic Coastal Kayaker 


P.O. Box 520, Ipswich, MA 01938 
(978) 356-6112 (Phone & Fax) 


Nutmeg (aka $200 Sailboat), Bolger design, 
15°6”x4’6”. Plans w/compl directions. $20. 

DAVE CARNELL, 322 Pages Creek Dr., 
Wilmington, NC 28411, <davecarnell @ec.rr.com> 


Build LOON, fast, stable, roomy large pirogue/ 
canoe 20’ x 35”. Paddle, row, or power. Great boat 
for fishermen, hunters, or families. Builds from 
2x4’s & 4 sheets 1/4” plywood. Beautiful, with 
simple construction & no lofting or jigs. Ideal for 
first time & experienced builders alike. Plans $45. 
ZACH GARRETT, P.O. Box 326, Broken Arrow, 
OK 74013. Or order securely online at 
<www.boat-design.com> (19P) 


a - . — . _ - — — 


P.J. Roar, a 15’ marine ply sliding-seat sculling 
boat. Comp] plans incl sliding seat assembly & full- 
size frames. Hull 59lbs, rigging 17lbs. Car-toppable 
by one person. Plans $30. Extensive construction 
manual $10. 

JOHN NICHOLSON YACHT DESIGN LLC, 
Alexandria, VA, (703) 946-4635 www.jnicholson. 
net, http://www.jnicholson.net (1P) 


www.forteRTS.com 


Battens, Carbon Spars, Poles, Gaffs, Tiller Extenders 


Forte braided tubular tapered battens improve durability and save weight. Need new 
spars for a custom boat? Replacement spars for a current design? Callus for a quotation. 
You will be pleasantly surprised! Aerospace quality construction at affordable prices. 


NEW BEDFORD, MA. USA for info WWW.FORTERTS.COM contact@forterts.com 508-991-4828 | 


Robb White & Sons Sport Boat, handy, pretty, 
proven 16’ x 43” strip planked skiff. Will plane 
with 2 adults with 4hp. Full sized mold patterns, 
complete instructions. $75. SASE for photos & 
specs. 

ROBB WHITE & SONS, Box 561, Thomasville, 
GA 31799 (TFP) 


BOATBUILDING INSTRUCTION 


Class to Build Your Own Sailboat, Sailor Girl is 
a great 12’ sailboat that is also fun to row. You can 
build yours in this 4 day class, including sail. 
Complete builder’s manual available for $30 which 
is deductible from tuition. May 12-15, 2005. Class 
& materials $950. 

JOHN WILSON, 406 E. Broadway, Charlotte, MI 
48813, (517) 543-535 (24P) 


WATERFRONT PROPERTY 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


Vacation Rental Waterfront, 100yr old 
refurbished cottage off lower Potomac River nr 
Leonardtown, MD. Suitable for 3 couples or 2 
families. Slps up to 10. Incl protected deepwater 
slip & several small craft. $1,000-$1,350/wk. 
LEONARD EPPARD, Lorton, VA, (703) 550-9486 
(TF) 


Getaway Vacation Rental on Lake Huron, 
secluded home on Lake Huron 3 miles from 
DeTour village in the U.P. of Michigan. Direct 
access to famous North Channel of Lake Huron. 
Over 500’ of private waterfront w/200’ on protected 
Lake Huron bay. 7 yr home on | floor sleeping 6 
w/compl apartment over attached 2 car garage 
sleeping 6. Features full laundry, hot tub, deck, 
sandy beach. Home alone $800.wk; home & 
apartment $1,100/wk; Apartment alone $300/wk. 
ROBERT/JEAN BLOOM, DeTour Village, MI 
49715, (906) 297-6105, <rjbloom @ sault.com>(3P) 


By: Robert L. Summers 
The Boat Business 
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Opportunity Knocks 


This could be a cautionary tale of youthful enthusiasm, but many of you are beyond that and those caught up in their own 
grand schemes probably wouldn’t listen anyway. So let’s cut to the chase. 

Being permanently anchored in the west, I have sold the Virginia waterfront (money was also a factor) and unaccountably 
(in the view of us boat nuts ) the new owners are not happy to have a ferrocement boat floating in their front yard. As the 
infirmities of old age beset me on all sides, I have determined that the sale or donation of the boat is my preferred alternative. 

She is a Peter [bold design, winner of a contest many years ago. Construction is of ferrocement, employing lots of cold 
rolled rod and imported English budgie mesh. It was a good job and she is quite smooth without being heavy. The deck and 
cockpit are of glass covered plywood. 

There is a two-cylinder Petter diesel rated 10hp at 600rpm. One could spend a great deal of quality time just listening 
to it run! There are two 1-3/8” stainless (Monel?) PT boat shafts aboard, one for the engine and the other for a rudder shaft. 
The deckhouse is a bit higher than designed because of the height of the engine. The sole under the deckhouse is in and 
there are a couple of bulkheads forward. Otherwise she is unfinished. There is a high dollar alcohol stove with oven. Simply 
by cutting windows in the deckhouse one could move aboard and be quite comfortable. 

She is lying in Bells Creek off the Corrotomen River in Lancaster County, Virginia. She’s been floating without being 
pumped for ten years, ever since Burn and I pushed her in there with an alumium skiff and a 9.9 ob. Below the waterline 
she was painted with epoxy and anti-fouling but she is currently hosting a pretty fine garden on the bottom. 

Besides items listed above, she comes with three large Danforth type anchors and warps. Heck, we may even throw in 
the skiff and a pair of oars. There are facilities for hauling within ten miles. She would make a wonderful liveaboard or 
clubhouse for some sea scouts. I would be happy to sell her cheaply or donate her to some non-profit organization. She’s a 
heck of a deal. Just the ticket for someone with youthful enthusiasm. I’d be happy to discuss any ideas. 


Jim Thayer, Grand Mesa Boatworks LLC 


15654 57-1/2 Rd., Collbran, CO 81624 
<jimthayerboats @ hotmail.com> 
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